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What’s Ahead? 





Dates are listed as released by sources and are sometimes subject to change. 


Committee Hearings 


Oct. 30-Dec. 8 -- WATER RESOURCES AND NEEDS, 
Senate Select Natural Water Resources. Field 
hearings: Philadelphia -- Oct. 30; Topeka -- Nov. 18; 
Des Moines -- Nov. 19; Salt Lake City -- Nov. 23; 
Alexandria, La. -- Nov. 30; Columbia, S.C. -- Dec. 
2; Jacksonville -- Dec. 3; Augusta, Maine -- Dec. 7; 
Boston -- Dec. 8. 

Nov. 4 -- SOCIAL SECURITY DISABILITY PROGRAM, 
House Ways and Means, Administration of the Social 
Security Laws Subc. 

Nov. 5-Dec. 11 -- PROBLEMS OF THE AGED AND 
AGING, Senate Labor and Public Welfare, Subcom- 
mittee on Problems of the Aged and Aging. Field 
hearings: Charleston, W.Va. -- Nov. 5;Grand Rapids 
-- Nov. 16-17; Miami -- Dec. 1-2; Detroit -- Dec. 
10-11. 

Nov. 9 -- MASS TRANSPORTATION SURVEY AND PLAN 
REPORT, Joint Washington Metropolitan Problems. 

Nov. 9-19 -- FOOD DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS, House 
Small Business, Subcommittee No. 5. Field hear- 
ings: San Francisco -- Nov. 9-13; Denver -- Nov. 
16-19. 

Nov. 10, 12 -- CONSERVATION OF FISH IN COLUMBIA 
RIVER BASIN (S Con Res 35, S 1420,S 2586), Senate 
interstate and Foreign Commerce. Field hearings: 
Astoria, Ore. -- Nov. 10; Lewiston, Idaho -- Nov. 12. 

Nov. 10-20 -- UNEMPLOYMENT STUDY, Senate Unem- 
ployment Problems. Field hearings: Marquette, 
Mich. -- Nov. 10; Detroit -- Nov. 12-13; Superior, 
Wis.--Nov. 18; Hibbing, Minn. -- Nov. 20. 

Nov. 16-Dec. 18 -- INCOME TAX SYSTEM, House Ways 
and Means. 

Nov. 19 -- HEARING PROCEDURES IN ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE AGENCIES, Senate Judiciary, Administrative 
Practice and Procedure Subc. 

Nov. 30 -- DRUG INDUSTRY MONOPOLY, Senate Judi- 
ciary, Antitrust and Monopoly Subc. 


Other Events 


Nov. 3 -- ELECTIONS in several states for state legis- 
latures, municipal government; gubernatorial elec- 
tions in Kentucky, Mississippi. 


CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


Nov. 3 -- RICHARD A. MACK, THURMAN WHITESIDE, 
retrial begins. 

Nov. 3 -- CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower helps lay cornerstone of new 
building in Langley, Va. 

Nov. 4-6 -- PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMER- 
ICA INC., 12th national conference, Miami Beach, 

Nov. 6-7 -- COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTARY 
ASSN., Sen. Hugh Scott (R Pa.) delegate, Canberra, 
Australia, 

Nov. 6-12 -- NATIONAL ASSN. OF REAL ESTATE 
BOARDS, 52nd annual convention, Toronto, address 
by Sen. John J. Sparkman (D Ala.), Nov. 11. 

Nov. 9 -- AFL-CIO INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPT., third 
constitutional convention, Statler Hotel, Washington, 

Nov. 9-17 -- NATIONAL GRANGE, 93rd annual meeting, 
Lafayette Hotel, Long Beach, Calif. 

Nov. 15-19 -- NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERA- 
TION, 43rd annual convention, Washington. 

Nov. 16-18 -- NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL 
INC., 46th national convention, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2 -- AMERICAN MUNICIPAL CONGRESS, 
36th annual conference, address by Sen. John F, 
Kennedy (D Mass.), Denver. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 4 -- INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSN. OF 
AMERICA, annual convention, Bal Harbour, Fla. 
Dec. 1-2 -- NUCLEAK CONFERENCE ON RADIOISO- 

TOPES, sponsored by AEC, Detroit. 

Dec. 5 -- LOUISIANA GUBERNATORIAL PRIMARY, 
Democratic. 

Dec, 12-16 -- NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSN., 56th 
annual convention, Chicago. 

Dec. 13-17 -- AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERA- 
TION, annual meeting, Chicago. 

Jan, 5-8 -- NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER COOP- 
ERATIVES, 3lst annua! meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta. 

Jan. 18-20 -- NATIONAL CANNERS ASSN., annual con- 
vention, Miami Beach, 

Jan, 27 -- REPUBLICAN FUND RAISING DINNERS, 50 
scheduled throughout the country. 

Jan, 28-29 -- PRIVATE TRUCK COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
INC., 21st annual convention, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York City. 

Feb, 8 -- AFL-CIO, annual winter meeting, Miami Beach. 
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SENATE DELEGATIONS VOTED ALIKE 77% OF THE TIME IN 1959 


How often do Senators from the same state stand to- 
gether when it comes to voting in Congress on national 
issues? 

Congressional Quarterly examined every one of the 
215 roll calls in the Senate in 1959 to find out. The 
results show that in 1959: 

@ Senators from the same party and state agreed as often as 96 
percent of the time and as seldom as 55 percent of the time. 

Nebraska’s Republican Senators Carl T. Curtis and 
Roman L, Hruska voted alike 96 percent of the time in the 
1959 Session of Congress. Three Democratic teams in 
the Senate also stood together 96 percent of the time in 
1959: Gale McGee and JosephC. O’Mahoney of Wyoming; 
Albert Gore and Estes Kefauver of Tennessee; Mike Mans- 
field and James E. Murray of Montana. 

The Ohio delegation of Frank J, Lausche and Stephen 
Young, both Democrats, agreed only 55 percent of the 
time. The next most diverse delegations of the same 
party were from South Carolina and North Dakota. South 
Carolina’s Democratic Senators, Olin D. Johnston and 
Strom Thurmond, stood together 64 percent of the time in 
1959. North Dakota’s Republican Senators, William 
Langer and Milton R. Young, also voted the same way 64 
percent of the time. 

®@ The average agreement percentage for all the one-party dele- 
gations in the Senate was 85 percent. 

In other words, no matter if the delegations were all 
Democratic or all Republican, their overall agreement 
percentage was the same. 

@ Senators from the same state but different parties agreed as 
often as 70 percent of the time and as seldom as 46 percent. 

Freshman Democratic Senator from Maine, Edmund 
S. Muskie, and veteran Republican Sen, Margaret Chase 
Smith agreed 70 percent of the timeon roll-calls in 1959. 

Least accord on the 1959 roll-calls was between 
Democratic Sen, Carl Hayden of Arizona, dean of the 
Senate in years of service, and Republican Sen. Barry 
Goldwater, outspoken conservative. They agreed 46 per- 
cent of the time. 

@ The average agreement percentage for all the two-party dele- 
gations was 57 percent. 

This figure is 28 percent less than the agreement 
percentage for all one-party delegations. 

@ Agreement forall Senate delegations, both one and two party, 
was 77 percent. 

This compares with agreement percentages of 78 
percent for the 85th Congress; 80 percent for the 84th 
Congress and 77 percent for the 83rd Congress. 

@ Agreement percentages were about the same as those registered 
in previous Congresses. 

In the 85th Congress, Democratic Senators Lister 
Hill and John J, Sparkman of Alabama led in agreement 
with a percentage score of 99 percent. This was 3 per- 
centage points above this year’s leaders. See next page 
for agreement figures for various categories of delega- 
tions for 1959 and preceding Congresses. 

@ Democratic Senators Wayne Morse and Richard L. Neuberger 
of Oregon, while disagreeing sharply in public, agreed 82 percent 
of the time when it came to voting. 





Ground Rules 


DISAGREEMENT SCORE -- Percentage of roll- 
call votes on which Senators fromthe same state took 
opposite sides by voting, announcing their stands, or 
answering a CQ Poll. Roll calls on whichone or both 
Senators failed to take a stand were excluded from 
computations. Therefore, thepercentage base varied 
from state to state. (For previous study, Weekly 
Report p. 336) 

AGREEMENT SCORE -- Percentage of roll-call 
votes on which a state’s Senators took the same side 
by voting, announcing their stands, or answering a 
CQ Poll. 











Morse May 28, 1959, said he would oppose Neuber- 
ger in the May, 1960, primary in Oregon. Morse said: 
“In the political campaign ahead, I intend to point out to 
the voters of Oregon the sorry record he (Neuberger) has 
made on issue after issue, and we will let the record 
speak for itself.’’ (See Weekly Report p. 794 for details 
on the Morse-Neuberger dispute.) Their 82 percent 
agreement score compares with the 85 percent average 
for all solidly Democratic delegations in the Senate in 
1959, 

@ Changes in Senate delegations from the 85th Congress resulted 
in less harmony among half of those delegations. 

All told, there were changes in 18 Senate delegations 
between the 85th Congress and 1959. The changes re- 
sulted in less agreement among nine delegations; more 
agreement among eight delegations, and no change in the 
agreement percentage of the 18th delegation. 

@ Agreement lessened among the 30 delegations which were the 
same in 1959 as in the 85th Congress. 

Of those, 12 became more harmonious; 18 became 
less. Of the 12 delegations which became more harmon- 
ious between 1958 and 1959, five were all-Democratic, 
six all-Republican and one mixed. Of the 18 delegations 
that increased their disagreement score between the 
two Congresses, 11 were all-Democratic, two all- 
Republican and five mixed. 


Changing Delegations 


The following list shows agreement scores among 
Senate delegations which changed between the 85th Con- 
gress and 1959. Both the present and former delegations 
are listed with their percentage scores fordisagreement 
and agreement. 


Disagreed Agreed 





California 

1957-58 Knowland (R) - Kuchel (R) 20% 80% 
1959 Engle (D) - Kuchel (R) 42 58 
Connecticut 

1957-58 Bush (R) - Purtell (R) 12 88 
1959 Dodd (D) - Bush (R) 45 55 
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Disagreeing Senators - 2 
Disagreed Agreed et 
Indiana "= 
1957-58 Capehart (R) - Jenner (R) 23% 77% Over-all Scores 
1959 Hartke (D) - Capehart (R) 45 55 Following are the over-all percentage scores for 
Maine “‘all’’ Senate delegations, for ‘‘solid Republican” 
1957-58 Payne (R) - Smith (R) 15 85 delegations, for ‘‘solid Democratic’’ delegations, and 
1959 Muskie\(D)- Smith (R) 30 70 for ‘‘mixed’’ delegations (one Republican Senator, one 
Michigan Democratic Senator) for the 83rd, 84th and 85th 
1957-58 McNamara (D) - Potter (R) 37 63 Congresses and for 1959: 
1959 McNamara (D) - Hart (D) 6 94 
Minnesota Disagreement 
1957-58 Humphrey (D) - Thye (R) 28 72 
1959 Humphrey (D) - McCarthy (D) 8 92 86th 85th 84th 83rd 
Nevada 1959 1957-58 1955-56 1953-54 
1957-58 Bible (D) - Malone (R) 24 76 
1959 Bible (D) - Cannon (D) 10 90 All Delegations 23% 22% 20% 23% 
New Jersey Solid Republican 15 17 15 12 
1957-58 Case (R) - Smith (R) 20 80 Solid Democratic 15 13 15 17 
1959 Williams (D) - Case (R) 39 61 Mixed 43 40 41 47 
New York 
1957-58 Ives (R) - Javits (R) 16 84 Agreement 
1959 Keating (R) - Javits (R) 16 84 
North Carolina All Delegations 77% 78% 80% 77% 
1957-58 Ervin (D) - Scott (D) 16 84 Solid Republican 85 83 85 88 
1958 Ervin (D) - Jordan (D) 10 90 Solid Democratic 85 87 85 83 
1959 Ervin (D) - Jordan (D) 9 91 Mixed 57 60 59 53 
Ohio 
1957-58 Lausche (D) - Bricker (R) 28 72 
1959 Lausche (D) - Young (D) 45 3° Solid Democratic 
Pennsylvania 
1957-58 Clark (D) - Martin (R) 53 47 Ohio (Lausche - Young) 45% 
1959 Clark (D) - Scott (R) 38 62 South Carolina (Johnston - Thurmond) 36 
Texas Florida (Holland - Smathers) 27 
1957 Johnson (D) - Blakley (D) 0 100 Arkansas (Fulbright - McClellan) 26 
1957-58 Johnson (D) - Yarborough (D) 10 90 
1959 Johnson (D) - Yarborough (D) 14 86 Mixed 
Utah P 
1957-58 Bennett (R) - Watkins (R) 12 88 Arizona (Hayden D - Goldwater R) 54% 
1959 Moss (D) - Bennett (R) 49 5] Illinois (Douglas D - Dirksen R) Sl 
Views Utah (Moss D - Bennett R) 49 
1957-58 Aiken (R) - Flanders (R) 22 78 Idaho (Church D - Dworshak R) a 
1959 Aiken (R) - Prouty (R) 9 91 
West Virginia Agreement 
pond ae o) = Revercom (R) <2 38 Senate delegations that scored highest in ‘‘Agree- 
evercomb (R) - Hoblitzell (R) 23 = ’? during the First Session of the 86th Congress b 
1959 Byrd (D) - Randolph (D) 12 88 See oe ; & y 
ieee taking the same side on roll-call votes: 
1957 Wiley (R) - McCartiy (R 47 53 : ; 
1957-58 Wiley (R) ~ Proxmire o, 4} 59 Solid Republican 
1959 Wiley (R) - Proxmire (D) 41 59 Nebraska (Curtis - Hruska) 96% 
Wyoming South Dakota (Case - Mundt) 91 
1957-58 O’Mahoney (D) - Barrett (R) 43 a Vermont (Aiken - Prouty) 91 
1959 O’Mahoney (D) - McGee (D) 4 96 New Hampshire (Bridges - Cotton) 89 
High Scorers Solid Democrats 
; Wyoming (McGee - O’Mahoney) 96% 
Disagreement Tennessee (Gore - Kefauver) 96 
Senate delegations that scored highest in ‘‘Disagree- Montana (Mansfield ~ Murray) Ly 
ment’’ during the First Session of the 86th Congress b Alabama (Hill - Sparkman) a 
a - Rage Praheagess me a Michigan (Hart - McNamara) 94 
taking opposite sides on roll-call votes: 
Solid Republican Mixed 
North Dakota (Langer - Young) 36% Maine (Muskie D - Smith R) 70% 
Kentucky (Morton - Cooper) 24 Delaware (Frear D - Williams R) 66 
Kansas (Carlson - Schoeppel) 18 Pennsylvania (Clark D - Scott R) 62 
New York (Javits - Keating) 16 New Jersey (Williams D - Case R) 61 
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. DISAGREEMENT SCORE, 1959 -- Percentage of roll-call 


votes in 1959 on which a state’s Senators took opposite sides 
in voting, announcing their stands, or in answering a CQ Poll. 
Each delegation’s score was based on those roll calls -- 
among the 215 taken in 1959 -- on which both Senators took 
a position. 


. AGREEMENT SCORE, 1959 -- Percentage of 1959 roll-call 


votes on which a state’s Senators took the same side in voting, 
announcing their stands, or in answering a CQ Poll. 


HEADNOTES 


3. 


: F Coat 
Disagreeing 





How Senators Agreed and Disagreed in 85th Congress and 1959 


DISAGREEMENT SCORE, 85TH CONGRESS, Percentage of 
roll-call votes in 1957-58 on which a state’s Senators took 
opposite sides in voting, announcing their stands, or in 
answering a CQ Poll. Each delegation’s score was based on 
those roll calls -- among the 307 taken during the two sessions 
of the 85th Congress -- on which both Senators took a position. 


AGREEMENT SCORE, 85TH CONGRESS, Percentage of 1957- 
58 roll-call votes on which a state’s Senators took the same 
side in voting or announcing their stands, or in answering a 
CQ Poll. 


*Score omitted because membership of delegation changed during 


or between the 85th Congress 


and 1959 and differed from this 


chart line-up. For detailed scores of delegations marked*, see 


chart on preceding page. 


#Not a state in 85th Congress. 


























12 3 4 , &2. 4.8 z= s. 
ALABAMA 6 94 1 99 | INDIANA 45 55 * * | NEBRASKA 4% 8 92 
Hill Hartke Curtis 
Sparkman Capehart Hruska 
ALASKA 1 89 6# 6©# | 1OWA 13 87 3 97 | NEVADA 0 9 * * 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Bible ;23 4 
Gruening Martin Cannon 
ARIZONA 54 46 48 52 | KANSAS 18 82 21 79 | NEWHAMPSHIRE 11 89 16 84 | soUTHCAROLINA % 64 28 72 
Hayden Carlson Bridges Johnston 
Goldwater Schoeppel Cotton Thurmond 
ARKANSAS 2% 74 22 78 | KENTUCKY 24 76 2 8 | NEW JERSEY 39 61 * * | souTHDAKOTA 9° 9! 18 82 
Fulbright Cooper Williams Cc 
McClellan Morton Case Mundt 
CALIFORNIA eam * * LOUISIANA 17 8 19 81 NEW MEXICO 24 76 12 8&8 TENNESSEE 4 9% 15 8 
Engle Ellender nderson 6 
Kuchel Long Chavez Kefa 
COLORADO © 46:-«54._«45:«55:-« || _ MAINE 3 70 * * | NEW YORK 16 8 * * | Texas 14% * * 
Carroll Muskie Javits idee 
Allott Smith Keating Yarborough 
CONNECTICUT 45 55 * * | MARYLAND 14 8 16 84 | NORTHCAROLINA9 91 * * | yTaH a si * * 
Dodd Beall Ervin Moss 
Basb Butler Jordan Bennett 
DELAWARE 34 66 29 71 | MASSACHUSETTS42 58 41 59 | NORTHDAKOTA 3% 64 38 62 | VERMONT em ¢ @ 
Frear Kennedy Langer Atheo 
Williams Saltonstall Young Prout 
FLORIDA 27 73 15 85 | MICHIGAN 6 94 * * | OHIO 45 55 * * | VIRGINIA 97 7 ® 
Holland Hart Lausche Byrd 
Smathers McNamara Young 
GEORGIA 13 87 11 89 | MINNESOTA 8 92 * * | OKLAHOMA 23 77 16 84 | WASHINGTON 10 9 7 % 
Russell eee + Jackson 
Talmadge arthy inrone’ 
HAWAII 41 59 # # | MISSISSIPPI 14 8 7 93 | OREGON” 18 82 19 81 | wees vice 12 * * 
Long Eastland Morse = — 
Fong Stennis Neuberger Randolph 
IDAHO 48 52 51 49 | MISSOURI 8 92 4 96 | PENNSYLVANIA 38 62 * * | wiscoNSIN ages 
Church Hennings Clark Proxmire 
Dworshak Symington Scott Wiley 
ILLINOIS 51 49 50 50 | MONTANA 4 % 7 93 |RHODE ISLAND 10 90 12 88 | WYOMING 4% * * 
Douglas Mansfield Green McGee 
Dirksen Murray Pastore O'Mahoney 








Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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KENTUCKY GOVERNORSHIP 


Bert T. Combs is the candidate of a deeply- 
divided Democratic party against ex-Rep. John M. Rob- 
sion Jr, (R) in the Nov. 3 Kentucky gubernatorial election. 

Ex-Gov. and ex-Sen. Earle C, Clements (D), the 
executive director of the Democratic Senatorial Cam- 
paign Committee, is heading Combs’ campaign. 

Making almost daily statements against Combs is 
retiring Gov. A. B. (Happy) Chandler (D), an announced 
cancidate for the 1960 Democratic Presidential nomin- 
ation. (Weekly Report p. 1412). 

Chandler defeated Combs for the 1955 gubernatorial 
nomination, but in the May 26 primary this year Combs 
defeated the Chandler-backed candidate, Lt. Gov. Harry 
Lee Waterfield (D). (Weekly Report p. 748). 

Chandler Oct, 21 called Combs the ‘‘biggest liar I’ve 
encountered in 30 years of politics,’’ and said ‘‘the 
salvation of the state might well depend on (Combs) 
getting beat.’’ 

He said Clements would ‘‘run things’’ if Combs were 
elected. ‘‘He’s running them now. Everybody knows 
Clements wants Lyndon Johnson to be President.’’ 

Chandler Oct. 20 said he expected 50,000 or more 
Democrats to vote for Robsion, although he said he 
personally would vote for the Democratic ticket. 

Clements Oct. 21 said Chandler was ‘‘a bolter, a liar 
and always has been.’’ 

Combs, for his part, has said he would make his 
own decisions as Governor and would institute an ‘‘action 
program’’ to improve state services and attract new 
industry. 

Combs was endorsed Oct. 24 by former President 
Harry S. Truman as a man in the tradition of the late 
Senator and Vice President, Alben W. Barkley (D). 
Truman did not criticize Chandler, but said he thought 
he had no chance for the Presidential nomination. 

Robsion, who could be the beneficiary of this feuding, 
Oct. 20 said he could work with aDemocratic legislature 
better than Combs, who ‘‘would have to deal with all that 
factional bickering.’’ On Oct. 21 he said Combs would 
name Clements highway commissioner if he were elected. 
On Oct. 22 Robsion asked, ‘‘If Combs can’t provide the 
leadership for his own party...how can he be expected to 
provide leadership for all the people of Kentucky?’’ 

The last Republican Governor of Kentucky was Simeon 
S. Willis, elected in 1943. 


POLL RESULTS 


The Gallup Poll Oct. 17 and 22 reported that Sen. 
John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) and Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon were the leading personal choices of their 
parties’ county chairmen for the 1960 Presidential 
nominations, 

The Oct. 17 poll said secret ballots from 1,454 
Democratic county chairmen gave these results: Kennedy, 
424 votes; Sen. Stuart Symington (D Mo.), 333; Sen. Lyndon 
B. Johnson (D Texas), 260; Adlai E. Stevenson, 211; Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.), 104; Michigan Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams (D), 26; New Jersey Gov. Robert B. 


Meyner (D), 19; Sen, Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.), 14; 
California Gov. Edmund G, (Pat) Brown (D), 7; others and 
no opinion, 56. 

The results of voting by 1,806 Republican county 
chairmen, as announced Oct, 22: Nixon, 1,515 votes; New 
York Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller (R), 164; Sen. Barry 
Goldwater (R Ariz.), 63; Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
Jr., 28; Harold E, Stassen, 2; Sen. Clifford P. Case (R 
N.J.), 2; others and no opinion, 32. 


MICHIGAN FINANCIAL CRISIS 


The state of Michigan was plunged into financial 
crisis again Oct. 22 when the Democratic majority on the 
state supreme court ruled, on a straight party-line vote, 
that the l-cent use or sales tax boost enacted by the 
Republican-controlled legislature Aug. 29 was unconsti- 
tutional. 

Michigan Gov. G. Mennen Williams (D) blamed 
Republicans for the impasse, and Republican spokesmen, 
in turn, blamed him for the crisis, which has been in the 
news Since the spring. (Weekly Report p. 629, 658) 

The state controller Oct. 26 said that if the lost tax 
revenue were not replaced, almost a third of the state’s 
employees would have to be fired and a ‘‘catastrophic’”’ 
reduction in state services would be required. 


MICHIGAN REPUBLICAN SPLIT 


The Detroit News Oct. 20 said Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield and Henry Ford II had clashed at 
a private meeting Oct. 15 over Summerfield’s demands 
for a ‘‘purge’’ of two high Michigan GOP figures. 

The story by political writer Will Muller said 
Summerfield, former Michigan GOP national committee- 
man, had demanded the ouster of state GOP chairman 
Lawrence B, Lindemer and his chief backer, Paul D. 
Bagwell, the 1958 gubernatorial candidate. In return, the 
story said, Summerfield promised not to seek office 
himself or control the 1960 convention delegation or name 
the 1960 state ticket. 

It said Ford refused to go along with the proposal. 

Summerfield Oct. 21 said ‘‘much’’ of the report was 
‘‘without fact or foundation.’’ On Oct. 23 he said the 
story showed ‘‘someone in the group attending the Oct. 15 
meeting’’ was engaged in ‘‘intemperate and shameful 
manuevering.’’ 


MORSE AND PROXMIRE 


Sen. William Proxmire (D Wis.) Oct. 26 said Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D Ore.) displayed ‘‘unbalanced arrogant 
extremism’”’ in criticizing Members of Congress who 
voted for the 1959 labor reform bill. Morse had made 
such criticisms of Sens. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) and 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.). (Weekly Report p. 1429) 

Proxmire said Humphrey was ‘‘one of labor’s stan- 
chest friends’’ and said Kennedy ‘‘did a magnificent job’’ 
on the labor reform bill. 

Morse Oct. 26 said he regretted Proxmire’s ‘‘per- 
sonal attack on me’’ but said Proxmire’s own vote for 
passage of the bill ‘‘was inexcusable.’’ Morse was one of 
the two Senators who voted against the bill. 
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AY Sheet | On Aid to Education 














COMPROMISE SCHOOL BILL DUE FOR STUDY 


The House General Education Subcommittee is 
slated to meet Nov. 5 to try to work out a school con- 
struction bill President Eisenhower would sign. 


The Subcommittee meeting will be the first formal 
effort by the House, since Congress adjourned, to com- 
promise on school legislation. 


Waiting anxiously in the wings is the nucleus of a 
citizens’ committee. It will tryto buildup public support 
for a compromise bill if the Subcommittee agrees on one, 


1959 Impasse 


The full House Education and Labor Committee June 
8, 1959, reported a bill (HR 22 -- H Rept 447) to provide 
$4.4 billion over four years for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries. The Federal money under this 
Murray-Metcalf bill would be given to the states as direct 
grants. No matching funds would be required. Prime 
supporter of the bill was end continues to be the National 
Education Assn. 


The Murray-Metcalf bill never cleared the House 
Rules Committee in 1959 and therefore was not voted on 
by the House. The Senate Education Subcommittee, headed 
by Sen, James E, Murray (D Mont.), held hearings on the 
Murray-Metcalf bill in 1959 but abandoned the measure 
when it became apparent that it was hopelessly stuck in 
the House Rules Committee. 


In a last minute effort to push some kind of school 
bill to the floor, the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee Sept. 8 voted 12-2 to report a bill (S 8 -- 
S Rept 1011) calling for $1 billion in Federal matching 
grants over two years. The money would be for school 
construction only -- not teachers’ salaries. The Senate 
bill did not reach the floor before Congress adjourned 
Sept. 15. 


Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare Arthur 
S. Flemming repeatedly in 1959 indicated President 
Fisenhower would veto any school bill which called for 
short-term school aid. The Eisenhower Administration 
instead wanted Congress to pass legislation (S 1016, HR 
4268) to help communities pay off school construction 
bonds over a 25 to 30 year period. 


In addition to opposition from the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration and conservatives -- especially those inthe 
South -- traditionally opposed to Federal aid for schools, 
the Murray-Metcalf bill was opposed by the Catholic 
Church, The Catholic Church contended the Federal 
Government had no right subsidizing public school 
teachers. 


Despite this formidable opposition to pending school 
bills, neither Democrats nor Republicans in Congress 
showed much inclination to compromise in 1959 on a bill 
which could become law, 


New Efforts 


Since adjournment of the 1959 Session of Congress, 
there have been many behind-the-scenes attempts to get 
Democrats and Republicans together on a bill that 
President Eisenhower would sign into law. Highlights: 


Sept. 25 -- George J. Hecht, president and publisher 
of Parents Magazine, met with Chairman Cleveland M, 
Bailey (D W.Va.) of the House General Education Sub- 
committee in the Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston, W.Va., 
to discuss compromise school legislation. Hecht said he 
then sounded out Rep. Carroll D, Kearns (R Pa.), ranking 
Republican on the full House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, about the possibility of a compromise schoo] bill. 
(Rep. Peter Frelinghuysen Jr. (R N.J.), ranking Repub- 
lican on Bailey’s General Education Subcommittee, was in 
Europe at the time.) Hecht told CQ his conference with 
Kearns was by long distance telephone a few days after 
the meeting with Bailey. The upshot of these and other 
discussions was the decision by Bailey to call his Sub- 
committee together Nov. 5. It is unlikely Bailey would 
have called the meeting unless he felt there was a good 
chance of working out a compromise. 


Oct. 5 -- Elliot L. Richardson, former Assistant 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, met with 
organizations pressing for enactment of a school bill. 
At the closed meeting, Richardson pleaded with organiz- 
ation representatives to take a second look at the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s school proposal. Although 
Richardson did not say so directly, those attending the 
meeting said he indicated President Eisenhower could not 
be talked out of his 1959 proposal and therefore the only 
thing to do would be to come up with a bill carrying out 
its long-term aid principle. 


Oct. 16 -- Hecht and Eric A. Johnston, president of 
the Motion Picture Assr. of America, met with Flemming 
to discuss when and how the attempt should be made to 
approach President Eisenhower about a compromise 
school bill. The approach would be made by represen- 





For Further Details 


EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION SCHOOL 
PROPOSAL -- Weekly Report p. 279. 

CLASSROOM SHORTAGES -- Statistics showing 
shortages for each state, Weekly Report p. 145. 

MURRAY-METCALF BILL -- Transcript of in- 
terview with principal backers and opponents of the 
measure, Weekly Report p. 745. 

SENATE COMPROMISE BILL -- Weekly Report 
p. 998, 1185. 
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Aid to Education - 2 
This chart shows the amount of money states received through bond sales from Oct. 1, 1953 through June 30, 1959 
to build public elementary and high schools. The states are grouped by region to show trends. ) 
(In thousands of dollars) } 
Region Total - 5 3/4 years 9 months Fiscal Years - July 1 through June 30 
and October 1, 1953 
State Amount Percent|| June 30, 1954 || 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
NEW ENGLAND. ....eeeeeees 654, 904 6.0 90,252 116,790 97,812 91, 987 145,399 112,664 
Commecticut..<<<cscee 253,462 2.3 35,748 41,040 24,570 29,481 67,940 54,683 
Ce, IS 8,651 a 1,077 1,176 1,814 1,504 1,710 1,370 
Massachusetts....esees 306, 747 2.8 42,592 56,815 58,408 50,088 dy, yy 4) 4.00 
New Hampshire......... 21,466 ae 541 6,376 4. 322 3,732 3,290 3,205 
Rhode Island......see- 43,378 4 6,639 5,645 4,889 4,900 10,050 7,255 
WMC rrcistncnvinion deters 21,200 ae 3,655 5,738 3,809 2,282 3,965 1,751 
MIDEAST. occece eeeewsees 2,791,840 25.4 307,614 411,740 417,540 hah 896 7TH8 431 481,619 
TODAPETOs.66:6: ccc s0neses 76,232 er 8,520 6,500 10, 544 6,128 20,860 23,680 
WAPTIAR. covcceceveces 251,433 2.3 35,723 39,298 36,992 37,119 55,426 4,235 
New Jersey.cccccccccce 409,911 5 Sf 32,708 52,573 54, h5 73,668 138,831 59,826 
New York...cssceee eee 1,485,062 13.5 153,788 227,535 228,501 210,712 420,272 abh,a5h 
Pennsylvania. ..seseeee 569,202 5.2 76,875 85,834 86,558 97,269 113,042 109,624 
GREAT LAKES 2,335,934 S103 260,012 352,701 452,790 417,498 456,477 396,456 
2 ee 663,824 6.1 76,958 103,431 152,093 88,749 138 ,804 103,789 
PRRs ctiotdaesiene 172,792 1.6 19,640 31,614 22,182 27,517 28 ,009 43,830 
PE CHIE icin ccccesig:cions 668 ,851 6.1 67,218 72,634 129,639 140,429 129,958 128,973 
IO} + esse ccenee's eased 628 871 ST 77,828 117,340 116,659 117,259 107,471 92, 314 
WISCOHB Es ic.c- cmiwsiesiens 201,59 1.8 18, 368 27,682 32,217 43, 544 52,235 27,550 
Be dase sracsiavslninniavoretereiers 805,154 4 85,677 128 ,671 163,093 148,221 154,676 124,916 
MOR case basiicmandalscs 124,020 : 11,975 20,613 22 , 326 21,573 27,112 20,421 
NMR lads Jccieecicsins 8,953 9 10, 305 18,643 15,698 18 ,606 18,619 17,082 
MAGUOBGBAS 06 :6:6:0.6:4:00-0%-0 305,505 2.8 34, 362 49,414 61,463 51, 386 61,696 47,184 
MBG ca. 6: s:0s<cwseees 181, 936 Tr 22 865 21,283 30,526 ky , 384 33,351 29,527 
jo ee ae 60,552 5 3,725 13,417 25,900 3,101 6,976 7,533 
North Dakota.....seee- 11,745 ok 1,002 1,262 4,310 651 2,121 2,399 
South Dakota.......... 22, 4h3 ee 1,443 4,039 2,870 8,520 4,801 770 
SOUTEEAST  cccccevese sooo 1,430,142 13.0 251,924 225,870 158,790 222,860 289,723 280,975 
MEME cccesiocewseiesss 64, 323 6 14,027 15,781 7,498 3,960 17,090 5,967 
APEENEES.0<<0c0ccceee 13,493 ot 4 54.00 3,091 388 2,092 195 3,327 
PURI s é c0eccessicieewe 220,808 a 5% 46,714 29,908 34,626 40,102 38, 900 30,559 
SS 115,302 1.0 33,262 39,745 2,170 14,175 12,257 13,693 
RONICKS 560.00 svewses 84,005 8 13,837 10,296 8,643 20,150 15,841 15,238 
Louisiana.....e.. eves 225,677 2.0 22,236 26,431 33,425 41,016 58,691 43,878 
MiSGISSLYDhic<oss0000 107,297 1.0 5,463 4 677 6,572 10, 948 4,398 35239 
North Carolina........ 174,826 1.6 41,153 21,612 16,163 22,807 42,152 30, 939 
South Carolina....ccee 149,764 1.4 30,000 4O, 314 2h 375 27,385 11, 320 14,370 
VEHMNESECE. cccccsiccesee 127,250 1.2 13,040 17,471 13,969 22,440 22,240 38,090 
VE EINI Rive vicccccnioece 116, 335 1.0 22,352 10, 361 9,750 17,786 25,411 30,675 
West Virginia. ......e. 31,062 PE 5,440 4,183 1,211 ----- 1,228 19,000 
SOUTHWEST, ..ccccccccccce 792, 301 We 89,771 132,351 161, 366 160,451 148 ,836 119,526 
REISER, co c'ccevesecves 83,284 oT 6,073 10,781 11, 748 25,009 12, 303 17,370 
New Mexico...scccccece 28 ,835 s 2,435 4,100 2,596 2,033 10,847 6,824 
CIAO 06. civ'seweeoees 109, 393 1.0 8,368 8,799 30,170 21,834 23,088 17,134 
MEPES ncdvcnvssenseees 570, 789 5.2 72,895 88,671 116,852 113,575 102,598 78,198 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. ...-ceee 254,608 2.3 25,638 4h 293 59,650 4) 858 43,578 36,591 
COMOPAAD 6c s.6/s0eseeenwe 113,920 1.0 8,193 15,906 37,680 20,959 22 , 327 8,855 
INES ee 27,198 22 4 7 4,972 6,309 4,750 3, 348 3,075 
MOINS bsccacckséscas 4h 696 mi 3,896 15,726 6,061 7,136 5,293 6,504 
Wemienosnececucatcokae 39,977 4 5,720 3,340 4,117 7,500 7,618 11,682 
NR casicnsnssinede 28,817 3 3,085 4349 5,483 4.513 4,992 6,395 
TAR Wie Liscc ep ctevliewavieee 1,926,601 i7.5 205,502 241,090 293,098 358,996 4.32, 761 395,154 
CORSTOPNIGis:6.0.6:0:¢0:0:0:5:0: 1,547,013 14.1 169, 343 182,191 245,318 283,538 333,192 333,431 
HOVERS ss cccccccccsseve 2h, 010 <2 2,230 5,300 2 wwnn-- 4,200 7,400 4,880 
OROBIN « 0:4:0:0-0:9:0'00 DLS 87,074 25 9,665 13,674 14,911 15,496 16,248 17,080 
WEGHINECON 6:6:3.6'05004,00% 268 , 504 2.4 2h ,264. 39,925 32,869 55,762 75,921 —:39, 763 
Total 48 States*.....+6. 10,991,484 100.0 1,316,390 1,633,506 1,804,139 1,869,767 2,419,881 1,947,901 
*Figures for Alaska and Hawaii not available. ) q 
SOURCE: U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
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tatives of a citizens’ committee headed by Hecht, Johnston 
and former Sen, William Benton (D Conn, 1949-53). 


Citizens’ Committee 


Hecht Oct. 23 told Congressional Quarterly he 
would form a citizens committee if the House General 
Education Subcommittee agreed on a bill Nov.5. He said 
the committee would try to build up public as well as 
Congressional support for such a bill. He said the 
committee would be centered in Washington. No formal 
efforts to expand the committee beyond its present three 
leaders have been made yet, Hecht said. ‘‘Step number 
one is for the Subcommittee to work out some kind of a 
compromise Nov. 5,’’ he said, ‘‘l am very optimistic.’’ 


Compromise Bill 


General Education Subcommittee staff members have 
been working out a draft bill which will form the basis of 
discussion at the Nov. 5 meeting. Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration concessions include letting localities as well as 
states, which are often dominated by rural interests, 
supply the necessary matching funds; knocking out the 
‘*reasonable tax effort’’ language which would attempt to 
measure through statistics whether the state was doing 
all it could to build schools on its own; supplying modest 
matching grants for first two years for those states which 
could not avail themselves of debt service subsidies 
because they were against their debt ceilings. 


The bill to be discussed still provides for long-term 
debt service aid as President Eisenhower recommended. 


Outlook 


The question is whether liberal Democrats will go 
along with an Eisenhower Administration school bill 
which several tabbed as a ‘“‘bankers’ bill’’ when it was 
unveiled in 1959, The 1959 Session showed that only a 
compromise measure could clear the House Rules Com- 
mittee. Therefore, the liberal House Democrats may go 
along with a modified version of the Eisenhower bill until 
it reaches the House floor, At that point, they can attempt 
to substitute for it a more liberal measure. 


This pre-1960 maneuvering leaves the National 
Education Assn., representing teachers and school admin- 
istrators, on the sidelines as far as supporting any com- 
promise measure publicly. The NEA is committed to 
the Murray-Metcalf bill, presumably until it is voted up 
or down on the floor of the House or Senate. 


Aid to Education - 3 





Bond Sales 


Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
Arthur S, Flemming Oct. 14 at his news conference 
said ‘‘although there is need for more public school 
construction rather than less, the latest statistics on 
school bond sales indicate that marked declines in 
school construction are to be expected,”’ 


He said in the 12 months ended Aug. 31, 1959, 
school bond sales totalled $1.8 billion compared to 
$2.3 billion for the previous 12 months, a drop of 20 
percent. ‘‘Since 85 percent of the funds for public 
school construction are raised by assuming long- 
term debt,’’ Flemming said, ‘‘it is inevitable that 
these declines in bond sales will be reflected in re- 
duced construction expenditures in the months 
ahead.’’ He said the impact of the reduced bond 
sales would be felt in this school year, 


‘*The classroom shortage continues to be high,’’ 
Flemming said, ‘‘and public school enrollments con- 
tinue to increase.’’ He estimated the classroom 
shortage for the fall of 1959 at between 130,000 and 
140,000 classrooms. The shortage inthe fall of 1958 
was estimated at 140,500 classrooms. Flemming said 
public school enrollments, fromkindergartenthrough | 
grade 12, increased from 34,620,000 in the 1958-59 | 
school year to 35,990,000 in the 1959-60 school year 
-- a 4 percent rise. 


If Democrats and Republicans in the House do 
agree on a bill calling for Federal subsidization of 
school districts’ bond obligations, the argument over 
the legislation is likely to center on whether such 
Federal help is needed. A spokesman for the Invest- 
ment Bankers Assn. of America Oct, 23 said as of 
Sept. 30, 1959, there was $877 million inelementary 
and secondary school construction bonds to be voted 
in the near future, mostly during the monthof Novem- 
ber. He said this figure. compares with $431 million 
scheduled at the same point in 1958 and $432 million 
in 1957. HesaidinSeptember 1959 voters approved 
82.6 percent of the bond referenda voted in the U.S. 


The chart on the facing page shows the pattern in 
bond sales for a 5-3/4 year period. The figures 
represent bonds sold to raise money for construction 
of public schools. The sales rose steadily from $1.6 
billion in fiscal 1955 to $2.4 billion in fiscal 1958. 
This upward trend was broken in fiscal 1959 when 
sales dropped to $1.9 billion. 














Recent Books 


Following is a selected list of recent books relating 
to Congress, politics and public affairs: 


Advise and Consent, by Allen Drury. New York: Double- 





day. $5.75. A novel about the U.S, Senate and the 
nomination of a Secretary of State. 
American Federal Government, by Max Beloff. New York: 





Oxford Univ. Press. $4.50. A study of American 
political institutions in the light of America’s role as 
leader of the Western alliance. 

As Unions Mature: An Analysis of the Evolution of 








American Unionism, by Richard A. Lester. Prince- 





ton: Princeton Univ. Press. $3.75. Ananalysis based 
on the development of five major unions. 
Desegregation: Resistance and Readiness, by Melvin M, 





Tumin. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press. $5.00. 
An opinion study of the citizens of Guilford County, 
N.C, 

Economic Plan and Action: Recent American Develop- 





ments, by Charlton Ogburn. New York: Harper. $4.75. 
A study of American economic policies since World 
War II. 

New England State Politics, by Duane Lockard. Prince- 








ton: Princeton Univ. Press. $6.00. A canvass of the 
contemporary state of New England politics. 
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CONGRESSIONAL INFLUENCE ON FOREIGN POLICY 


Public preoccupation with the Berlin crisis, the visit 
of Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, and the forth- 
coming summit meeting and visit of President Eisenhower 
to the Soviet Union has obscured the role played by Con- 
gress in helping to formulate U.S. foreign policy. In 
1959, nevertheless, the legislative branch took the initia- 
tive in several foreign policy matters of potential signi- 
ficance, and may do so again in1960, Summarized below 
are the major developments in this area in 1959, along 
with some of the outstanding problems faced by Congress 
in attempting to influence foreign policy. 


Mutual Security 


Many of the difficulties encountered by Congress and 
the executive branch indeveloping constructive coopera- 
tion in foreign policy come to the fore in the annual pro- 
cess of extending and funding the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram -- the most important aspect of current U.S. 
foreign policy inwhich Congress must participate. Among 
these difficulties, underscored once more in 1959, are 
the following: 

@ The fragmentation of power within the executive 
branch, giving to the Treasury and Defense Departments 
and the Bureau of the Budget equal and sometimes greatcr 
voice in the formulation of foreign policy than that enjoyed 
by the State Department. 

@ The similar and fundamental fragmentation of author- 
ity in Congress, between the twochambers, between their 
respective foreign policy and appropriations committees, 
and between the committees and the membershipat large. 

@ The preponderantly negative role thrust upon Con- 
gress by these and other conditions, including a lack of 
adequate information and the average legislator’s concern 
with parochial interests. 

Highlight of the 1959 debate over MSP was the attempt 
by some Members of Congress to force the Administra- 
tion to institute some basic changes inthe program. This 
process began on Aug. 25, 1958, even before the 85th 
Congress adjourned, when eight members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee wrote President Eisen- 
hower that there was a “‘serious distortion’’ inthe relative 
weight given to military aid in the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram and called for a reappraisal. 

President Eisenhower responded by appointing, Nov. 
24, a special Committee to Study the Military Assistance 
Program, chaired by William H. Draper Jr. It was too 
late, however, for the Draper group to have much influ- 
ence in formulating the Administration’s foreign aid pro- 
posals. Transmitted to Congress March 13, the Presi- 
dent’s message envisaged no significant change in the 
shape or direction of MSP. His request for $700 million 
for the Development Loan Fund represented a victory by 
the Treasury and Budget Bureau over the State Depart- 
ment, where Under Secretary C. Douglas Dillon had 
argued for $1 billion a year for five years. 

Sen. J.W. Fulbright (D Ark.), who had instigated the 
August 1958 letter to the President and had become 


chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
early in 1959, then took the initiative in attempting to 
revise the Administration’s proposals, to place greater 
emphasis upon the economic development goals of MSP, 
In a Senate speech April 24, Fulbright called for five 
changes in the Mutual Security Act, the chief one of which 
would free the Development Loan Fund of its dependence 
on year-to-year appropriations by Congress by authoriz- 
ing it to borrow $1.5 billion a year for five years from 
the Treasury. 


Development Loan Fund 


Fulbright’s proposal for funding DLF by long-term 
borrowing authority was new only in the amount and term 
proposed. In 1957, when the Fund was established, the 
President had asked for the same thing, saying that ‘‘such 
borrowing authority has been used to finance many other 
United States lending operations’’ and that ‘‘this financine 
mechanism is well suited to the character of the Fund.”’ 
(1957 Almanac p. 68) The Senate had complied by author- 
izing an immediate appropriation of $500 million, plus au- 
thority to borrow $750 million a year for the next two 
years. But the House had refused to go along, and the 
final bill authorized appropriations only of $500 million in 
fiscal 1958 and $625 million in 1959, 

When Fulbright wrote President Eisenhower May 28, 
1959, outlining his proposed changes, the Chief Executive 
replied, in effect, that times had changed and that he could 
no longer support borrowing authority for DLF, His letter 
of June 4 proposed, instead, ‘‘a long-term authorization 
of appropriations in reasonable amounts, together with 
the concurrent enactment in one appropriation bill of ap- 
propriations for each of the years for whichthe program 
is authorized.”’ 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee acted first on 
the mutual security authorization, reporting a bill June5 
that allowed $800. million for DILF, or $100 million more 
than the President had requested. Before passing the 
bill June 18, however, the House knocked out the extra 
$100 million. But Fulbright pressed ahead with his 
amendment, and as reported June 22 bythe Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee the bill authorized DLF to borrow 
$1 billion a year from the Treasury for five years. 

As the Senate began debate on the bill June 30, the 
State Department was still trying toovercome the Treas- 
ury’s opposition to the Fulbright amendment. The next 
day Sen. Francis Case (R S.D.) raised a point of order 
against the amendment, was overruled by the Chair, and 
served notice of an appeal to the Senate. Sen. George D. 
Aiken (R Vt.) then moved to table the appeal, but his mo- 
tion was rejected 42-48. Not until then did the Adminis- 
tration shut the door firmly on the Fulbright amendment. 
On July 2, the Senate quickly endorsed a substitute amend- 
ment, offered by Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D 
Texas) and Minority Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen (R 
Ill.), authorizing appropriations to DLF of $750 million for 
fiscal 1960 and $1,250 million for fiscal 1961. 
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As finally enacted, the Mutual Security Act of 1959 
authorized $700 million in 1960 and $1.1 billion in fiscal 
1961 for DILF. But Congress appropriated only $550 
quested by the President for fiscal 1961. Fulbright’s 
plan for enlarging and giving continuity to the nation’s 
principal program for extending economic development 
assistance to underdeveloped nations had fallen afoul of 
the President’s overriding concern with balancing the 
budget, the antagonism of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, and the hostility of a number of Senators to 
foreign aid in any form. 


Other MSP Amendments 


Fulbright’s fcilure, together with the fact that Con- 
gress finally appropriated $700 million less than the $3.9 
billion requested for the entire Mutual Security Program, 
overshadowed other attempts by Congress to reshape 
the program in 1959, Some of these amendments, like 
the provision inserted by the House (and retained in the 
final bill) creating an Inspector General and Comptroller 
to audit the program, dealt with administrative matters 
having little impact on foreign policy; others, however, 
were of potential importance to foreign policy. Following 
are the more important of these: 


Reduction of Grants: Sen. Mike Mansfield (D Mont.), 
Democratic Whip and a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, told the Senate May 15 that the military aid, 
defense support and special assistance categories of MSP, 
accounting for 70 percent of all funds, were ‘‘the areas of 
decay in foreign aid.’’ He proposed an amendment re- 
quiring the Administration to present Congress with plans 
for the reduction and elimination, within three years, of 
all non-military grant aid -- in short, ofall defense sup- 
port and special assistance, for which the President had 
asked $835 million and $272 million, respectively. 

Mansfield’s amendment, in less drastic form, was 
actually written into the Mutual Security bill first on the 
House floor. Rep. Paul G. Rogers (D Fla.) offered the 
amendment, agreed to by voice vote, directing the Presi- 
dent in 1960 to submit ‘‘a detailed plan for each country 
receiving bilateral grant assistance in the categories of 
defense support or special assistance, whereby such grant 
assistance shall be progressively reduced.”’ The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee changed the word ‘‘de- 
tailed’’ to ‘‘specific’’ and added, after ‘‘reduced,’’ the 
words ‘‘and eliminated’’ -- but did not include Mansfield’s 
three-year deadline. Explaining inits report that no time 
limit was being imposed, in order ‘‘to enable planning to 
take account of varying conditions,’’ the Committee said it 
did not ‘‘contemplate planning which is long range in the 
sense that it calls for elimination of grant aid a generation 
hence.’’ 

As finally enacted, the provision for terminating 
grant aid at some indefinite dateinthe future was further 
softened, by the addition of the words ‘‘wherever prac- 
ticable.’’ Foreign aid officials, nevertheless, are under- 
stood to be making a serious effort to comply with the 
spirit as well as letter of the provision. Few Members 
of Congress believe that it will be possible to terminate 
grant aid to such countries as Koreaor Jordan within the 
foreseeable future; most Members feel, however, thata 
start can and should be made in certain other countries. 


Investment Guarantees: At Administration request, 
Congress agreed to double, to $1 billion, the Govern- 
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ment’s authority to guarantee private investments abroad 
against loss by reason of expropriation, confiscation or 
war. The House Foreign Affairs Committee added, to 
these non-business contingencies, loss from revolution, 
insurrection, or civil strife; but this provision was 
knocked out on the House floor, The Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, taking another tack, stipulated that guar- 
antees should be confined to private investments ‘‘fur- 
thering the development of the economic resources and 
productive capacities of economically underdeveloped 
areas,’’ The Committee noted that, of the $400 million 
in guarantees issued through 1958, $320 million covered 
U.S. investments in Europe; it could see ‘‘no reason to 
give this further encouragement to private investment in 
Europe.”’ 

This provision was.enacted after modification incon- 
ference to permit the issuance of guarantees, until Jan, 1, 
1960, on the basis of any applications submitted prior to 
July 1, 1959, Whether the provision will have any notice- 
able effect in encouraging private American investment in 
underdeveloped areas remains to be seen, Like the pro- 
vision for reducing grant aid, itisanessentially negative 
and restrictive step, although not without potential influ- 
ence over foreign policy. 


Policy Statement: Sen. Fulbr’ght and Rep. Chester W, 
Bowles (D Conn.) led the effort te write a new statement 
of policy into the Mutual Security Act, designed to reflect 
a shift in emphasis from one of predominant concern with 
the military threat posed by Communism to one of pri- 
mary concern with the development of viable economies, 
progressive social systems, and democratic political in- 
stitutions among the newer countries of the world, Al- 
though watered down somewhat along the line, the new 
statement of policy, as finally enacted, contained some 
significant language: 

@ Recognizing ‘‘the basic identity of interest’’ between 
the American people and those striving elsewhere to 
achieve independence, a better livelihood, and other mu- 
tual goals, Congress declared it to be ‘‘a primary objec- 
tive and need of the United States, and one consistent with 
its tradition and ideals, to share these strivings by pro- 
viding assistance, with due regard for our other obliga- 
tions, to peoples willing to work energetically toward these 
ends,”’ 

@ More specifically, Congress told foreign aid officials 
that, in administering the program, they should see that 
aid was rendered ‘‘in sucha wayas to promote the emer- 
gence of political units which are economically viable, 
either alone or in cooperation with neighboring units.’’ 

Whether these statements of intent, now enshrined in 
law, will guide Congress in the matter of mutual security 
appropriations, or influence the Administration in the 
execution of the program (as by encouraging efforts to 
bring about a federation of some of the emerging nations 
of Africa) is open to question. Itis conceivable, however, 
that the new policy statement may sit better than the old 
one with some of the sensitive and neutralist-minded 
leaders of Asia and Africa. 


Program Direction: The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee inserted a new provision directing American am- 
bassadors to coordinate the recommendations of military 
aid missions with ‘‘political and economic considera- 
tions.’’ To this the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
added another provision making the Secretary of State 
‘responsible for the continuous supervision and general 
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direction of the assistance programs authorized by this 
act, including but not limited todetermining whether there 
shall be a military assistance program for acountry and 
the value thereof, to the end that such programs are ef- 
fectively integrated both at home and abroad and the 
foreign policy of the United States is best served there- 
by.”’ 

Both provisions were enacted and may serve to 
strengthen the State Department’s hand indealing with the 
Defense Department. The Senate Committee’s report 
stated: ‘‘There is evidence that insome countries military 
force goals have always been too big. In others, force 
goals which were once realistic could now be reduced, 
In still others, military and economic assistance are out 
of all proportion to the real needs of the country and the 
long-term interests of the United States.”’ 


International Development Assn. 


What one Capitol Hill observer calls a ‘‘textbook 
case’”’ of Congressional initiative in foreign policy formu- 
lation finally came to fruition in 1959, whenthe Adminis- 
tration gave its blessing to the International Development 
Assn. Earlier in the year, the Administration had pro- 
posed, and Congress had approved, an increase in U.S. 
subscriptions to the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
The Administration had also agreed, after considerable 
prodding from Latin America, to set up an Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank, and again Congress had complied 
with the necessary legislation. But the endorsement cf 
IDA Aug. 15 by the National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Problems climaxed a three- 
year campaign by one Member of Congress -- Sen. A.S. 
Mike Monroney (D Okla.), Details of that campaign have 
been described by Dr. James A, Robinson of Northwestern 
University, in the Eagleton Foundation’s series of Case 
Studies in Practical Politics (Henry Holt & Co.), 

Monroney’s interest in IDA had its genesis when he 
attended a meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary Union in 
Bangkok late in 1956 and learned something about the 
accumulation of local currencies generated by the Mutual 
Security Program and the surplus disposal program. With 
encouragement from Eugene Black, president of the World 
Bank (IBRD), and from Sen. Fulbright, then chairman of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, Monroney 
sought the State Department’s views on his proposal for 
a multilateral lending agency geared to the use of local 
currencies, State, however, rejected the proposal as 
being impractical. 

By 1958, Monroney had enlisted the interest of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson, but not that of 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. He went ahead, 
nevertheless, to introduce his resolution (S Res 264) call- 
ing for creation of an International Development Assn., to 
supplement the World Bank, Athearings in March before 
his International Finance Subcommittee, Monroney could 
get only highly qualified support for IDA from Administra- 
tion witnesses. 

Then followed a long period of negotiations between 
Monroney and the executive agencies concerned over pro- 
posed changes in the resolution. Monroney finally agreed 
to all of the changes, and on July 23, 1958 the Senate, 
by a 62-25 vote, adopted the resolution calling on 
the National Advisory Council to make a prompt study 
of IDA as an affiliate of the World Bank, to make 
long-term, low-interest loans repayable, either entirely 





or in part, in local currencies, (1958 Almanac p, 256) 

Following NAC’s approval of IDA, Secretary Ander- 
son presented the proposal to the directors of the World 
Bank, who agreed Oct, 1 to set itup with initial capital of 
$1 billion, of which the U.S. would subscribe $320 million, 
Final Congressional approval of IDA will be required -- 
and forthcoming -- in 1960. 


Disarmament 


The continuing search for a satisfactory disarmament 
agreement with the Soviet Union, and more immediately 
for a permanent ban on nuclear weapons tests, remains 
a responsibility of the executive branch in which Congress 
is ill-equipped to share. Nevertheless, there is broad 
agreement in Washington that Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D Minn.), as chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Disarmament Subcommittee, has played an influential role 
in focusing public attention on the issues involved, and 
specifically in strengthening the hands of those Adminis- 
tration officials who believe a test ban agreementis both 
desirable and feasible. 

On this issue the State Department has found itself 
on occasion opposed by, and somewhat at the mercy of, 
the Defense Department and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, those two agencies enjoying a near-monopoly of the 
technical experts on whose opinions the policy makers 
must depend. In a last-minute effort to deal with this 
situation, Sen. Humphrey Sept. 12 offered an amendment 
to the mutual security appropriation bill giving State 
$400,000 to contract for independent technical studies of 
disarmament. But the amendment was rejected. Earlier, 
however, Humphrey was successful in piloting through the 
Senate, April 30, a resolution (S Res 96) supporting ‘‘the 
efforts of the United States to continue tonegotiate for an 
international agreement for the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests.’’ Like other simple resolutions, it had no 
force in law; it did serve, however, to stiffen the pro- 
negotiation school of officialdom. 


Captive Nations 


As the Monroney resolution indicates, members of the 
Senate and House foreign policy committees are not the 
only ones to take the initiative inthisfield. In 1959, Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas (D Ill.) was the leading sponsor of a joint 
resolution (S J Res 111) designating the third week in July 
as ‘‘Captive Nations Week.’’ Cleared by the Senate and 
House Judiciary Committees, passed by the Senate and 
House without debate, and signed by the President July 
17, the resolution hailed the aspirations of all countries 
subjugated by the Soviets for ‘‘the recovery of their 
freedom and independence.’’ (Weekly Report p. 1042). 

A typical example of what has been called “‘national- 
ity politics,’’ the resolution paralleled many previous 
expressions of Congressional sentiment designed as much 
to please ethnic groups in the United States as to 
influence national policy. What raised S J Res111 above 
the crowd was its timing; on July 23 Vice President 
Richard M, Nixon arrived in Moscow for a chilly recep- 
tion highlighted by Premier Khrushchev’s denunciation of 
the Captive Nations resolution as a ‘‘rude’’ interference 
in ‘‘our internal affairs.’’ But the Nixon tour proceeded 
smoothly thereafter, as did Mr. K’s trip to the U.S. The 
ultimate significance of S J Res 111 remained to be 
established. 
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Problem Areas 


As suggested above, Congress confronts a host of 
problems in bringing to bear a coordinated and construc- 
tive influence in the formulation of foreign policy. The 
hazards incident to the fragmentation of jurisdiction 
among various committees may be further illustrated: 

@ In its version of the mutual security authorization 
bill, the Senate in 1959 added provisions, subsequently 
enacted, setting aside funds for programs involving 
special training, distribution of machine tools for small 
business, and health research, But the appropriation 
bill, as finally approved, specifically barred the use of 
any funds for these programs. 

@ Of far greater importance is the intrinsic conflict 
-- evidenced in the executive branch as well as in Con- 
gress -- between domestic and foreign policy considera- 
tions involved in the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, better known as PL 480, Senate 
and House Agriculture Committees have asserted their 
jurisdiction over extensions of the Act, confirming the 
view that PL 480 is primarily a bill to help the farmer 
and only secondarily a foreign aid program. Nevertheless, 
in 1959 the Senate Foreign Relations Committee reported 
its own version of the extension bill reflecting foreign 
policy considerations. In the end, however, it was the 
domestic agriculture view that prevailed. (Weekly Re- 
port, p. 1284) 

@ A similar conflict of interests is present in the 
periodic extensions of the Sugar Act, with the added com- 
plication that, whereas the House Agriculture Committee 
has original jurisdiction, the bill passes to the Senate 
Finance Committee. Involving the ticklish relations 
between the U.S. and Cuba, and with the Philippines and 
other producer countries as well, the Act expiresin 1960 
and must be extended. The form of that extension may 
provoke a major foreign policy debate, even though the 
two foreign policy committees are not directly involved 
with the legislation. 

@ Other instances in which these two committees are 
bypassed on legislation involving major foreign policy 
issues include trade policy (handled by House Ways and 
Means and Senate Finance), immigration (House and 
Senate Judiciary), and atomic exchange agreements (Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee). 


Reform Proposals 


Sen. Humphrey, writing in Foreign Affairs (July, 
1959), proposed, as an answer to this fragmentation, that 
Congress create a Joint Committee on National Strategy, 
composed of the chairmen and ranking minority members 
of the major committees in both chambers. This group, 
he argued, ‘‘would not usurp the functions of any of the 
present committees, but supplement them by endowing 
their work with a larger frame of reference.”’ 

Myron M. Cowen, one-time U.S. ambassador to 
Australia, the Philippines, and Belgium, has also advo- 
cated the creation of such a committee. But in views set 
forth at the invitation of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee (in a survey of retired Foreign Service offi- 
cers published June 15, 1959), Cowen laid his greatest 
stress on the need to offset the overwhelming information 
resources of the executive branch by building upa ‘‘coun- 
tervailing expertise in the foreign policy committees of 
Congress.”’ Specifically, he urged a substantial expan- 
sion of the Foreign Relations Committee’s staff, long 
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characterized as among the smallest on Capitol Hill. 
Point:ng to the Committee’s current study of United States 
foreign policy, conducted through contracts with outside 
consultants, Cowen asked: ‘‘Since the present size and 
structure of the Foreign Relations staff clearly blocks 
members from specializing in functional problems, who 
wili have time even to read the various reports care- 
fully and with expert scrutiny?’’ 

Sen. Humphrey and some other members of the 
Committee agree with Cowen on this point, but they are 
in a distinct minority among the 17 members of the 
Committee. Chairman Fulbright, in particular, remains 
unconvinced of the need for a larger staff. As for the 
proposal to coordinate Congressional foreign policy views 
through some type of joint committee, it appears to enjoy 
even less enthusiasm among legislators who are already 
harried by their constituent and committee responsibili- 
ties. 

Even Humphrey acknowledges that ‘‘no amount of 
structural manipulation can make up fora lack of leader- 
ship that is politically wise and morally responsible.’’ 
In that connection it is noteworthy that Sen. Fulbright 
has yet to draw either strong praise or criticism, in or 
out of Congress, for his titular role as the leading 
foreign policy spokesman in Congress. 

The Committee itself has comeinfor some criticism 
in recent years, however. Writing in The Reporter 
(April 30, 1959), Thomas L, Hughes, an assistant to Rep. 
Chester Bowles, notes that the Committee has long con- 
sidered itself to be a ‘‘special and independent guardian’”’ 
of U.S, foreign policy. ‘‘Yetit is astonishing,’’ he writes, 
“that with all its traditions the Committee has not exerted 
itself more. It has done little to demonstrate its inde- 
pendence. Over the last few years, the Committee has 
been applauded chiefly for its acquiescence in Administra- 
tion policy.’’ 


se 


Outlook 


That comment was written before the Committee, at 
Fulbright’s urging, made its highly independent, if un- 
successful, effort to bolster the resources of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. A further opportunity for the Com- 
mittee to exert itself was presented Oct. 19, when the 
managing director of DLF, Vance Brand, announced that 
the Fund henceforth would require recipients of DLF 
loans to make the dollar purchases involved in the 
United States. The new policy was instigated by Treas- 
ury Secretary Anderson, over State Department opposi- 
tion, as a means of coping with the nation’s adverse 
balance of payments. 

On Oct, 22, Sen, Fulbright wrote Brand, challenging 
the wisdom of the new policy and asking nine specific 
questions regarding its impact. The lastone: ‘‘Inasmuch 
as the DLF will now be engaged primarily in promoting 
the export of goods and services of United States origin, 
would it be reasonable to absorbthe activities of the DLLF 
in the Export-Import Bank?’’ 

It is doubtful that Fulbright would go so far as to 
abolish DLF, and it will be difficult for many other 
Members of Congress to challenge publicly the Ander- 
son ‘‘Buy American’’ policy. But the issue is made to 
order as a test of the Foreign Relations Committee’s 
influence, both with Congress as a whole and with the 
Administration. Faced with the task of countermanding 
an essentially negative policy, the odds appear to be 
against Fulbright and his Committee. 
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THE TEXT OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S OCT. 22 NEWS CONFERENCE 


Following is the complete text of President Eisenhower's Oct. 22 news conference in 
Augusta, Ga., the 72nd of his second term, held 24 days after the 71st (Weekly Report 
p. 1353): 


THE PRESIDENT: Good morning, please sit down. Merely be- 
cause I thought I should come toa press conference in this unusual 
place, you are not toassume that I have any startling news to bring. 
As you know, I had established or scheduled a conference on Wed- 
nesday, and then when I decided suddenly, for my own convenience, 
to come down here, I thought it was only fair to carry out the chore 
that I gave myself. So that’s the reason I am here this morning. 


SUMMIT SCHEDULE 


©. MERRIMAN SMITH, United Press International: Mr. 
President, the Russian ambassador to Paris says this morning 
that you have proposed a summit conference late this year, and 
that Mr. Khrushchev agrees. Now the British also seem to favor 
the idea of an early summit, and the French want to wait till 
spring. You have been in touch with the allied leaders recently, 
and today could you give us your position on this situation? Spe- 
cifically, do you want a pre-summit Western meeting in the next 
few weeks, and do you think the big summit conference should be 
held this year? 

THE PRESIDENT: I think the word ‘‘proposed’’ is not quite 
correct. I stated that I would be ready at any time from now on 
to go to a Western summit because I thought, preceding any meet- 
ing with the Soviets, there should be again an examination of our 
several positions together, so that we could have position papers 
so called that we can coordinate. 

Now I said I was ready to go any time from there on, and 
said thereafter I would be ready togoto a major summit meeting; 
that is, with the Soviets, whenever we could all agree that we had 
a chance to study and get ourselves allprepared. In other words, 
I was thinking we could do this by the end of the year. But it was 
not a proposal, it was a statement of my position. That still re- 
mains my position. And lagree,astime is slipping by, the longer 
we postpone a Western summit, which I do think is necessary, 
why then that would have some effect on pushing back any other 
that we might agree upon, and might have some effect on the date 
that we might agree on, 


SPACE FUNDS 


O, CHARLES ROBERTS, Newsweek: Sir, beforeGen. Medaris 
announced his intention to resign, he said that we are straddling 
the issue of whether we are competing with the Russians, and if 
we are, if their recent success in launching luniks and probes 
into space indicates that we must spend more money in this field 
in our next budget? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, you open a big subject with a lot of 
questions along with it. Here isathing that has been studied ever 
since 1955 on a very urgent basis. I need not go again into the 
history of missile development within the military establishment, 
and the launching of at least our interest into the outer space field. 
But as early as 1953 or four, we began to get the recommendations 
of certain scientific groups, and then I established on my own, 
under Dr, Killian -- his report early in1955; and then from there 
on, missiles and space vehicles began to take first priority in 
both defense, and you might say in scientific research affairs. 

How we got into the outer space field was through the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, if you will recall, and Dr. Waterman 
was the one that proposed this to me, and we went into the Van- 
guard proposal, 

Well now, as time went on, we began to do very well in the 
missile field. Now there was one reason that we could do pretty 
well in the missile field, and fairly early, and it was this: We 
were ahead, it seemed, clear of anybody else in the development 
of efficient and still very powerful bombs. This meant that we 
did not have the same volume, power, in our engines or in our 
boosters that was required, if those warheads had not been so ef- 
ficiently designed and built. 


RTERLY INC. 


So we have developed and we now have operational ICBMs, 
Therefore we have the certainty or the fact that starting in 1955 
until this moment we have done -- our science has done -- a re- 
markable job in bringing this about. But since we had no great 
interest at that moment in putting heavy bodies into outer space, 
we were going along with the engines or the boosters that were 
capable of handling our Thors, Jupiters, Atlases and that kind of 
thing. 

As the space exploration studies went further, it began to be 
obvious that we needed big boosters for this particular thing. We 
started, I believe three projects -- three routes, you might say, 
towards their designing. I think the scientists have come pretty 
well to the conclusion that one of these shows more promise than 
any other. And the team that has had more experience in this 
field than any other is that headed byDr. von Braun, a very bril- 
liant group of scientists, and which was brought together by the 
foresight and the wisdom of the Army, inthe original sense. They 
have done largely the work that they want to do for the Army. The 
Pershing, one of those other small items on which they have been 
working, has been largely completed. They are the ones now that 
we are looking for to get and develop this big booster. 

But this great booster is of no present use to the Defense 
Department, Its interest is in NASA, and that’s the reason that 
we have decided to take this very competent team of scientists, 
and this facility the ABMA, and put it into the space department 
so that it can get the kind of booster that it wants. 

Now, this statement that we are straddling, as far as compe- 
tition with the Russians is concerned, I don’t know exactly what it 
means. I knowthis: We have established and it has been pub- 
lished, at least in outline, a program of space exploration, and 
that has pointed out, and Dr.Glennanhas, some of the major things 
we want to do, Our planningisa positive one, and I see no reason 
for thinking of it merely as competition with somebody else. It 
is something we intend to do. 

And just one point about this transfer of ABMA I might point 
out is this: There are two separate facilities there. One of them is 
the Army ordnance center, I believe it is -- Army ordnance re- 
search center, some such thing -- the Army projects stay right 
there, and their contacts and their coordination and the help that 
they get from the space agency will be no less than it has been 
before. Such little items, some finishing touches that remain at 
Redstone, or one or two other programs, will be completed. 

But at the same time, Dr. Braunandhis group are going over 
to the NASA because, I say, the big booster has its primary place 
in space exploration and not in our missile program. 


GEN. MEDARIS 


Q, ART BARRIAULT, National Broadcasting Co,: Is any 
effort being made, sir, to retainGen. Medaris perhaps in a civilian 
capacity? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, as a matter of fact, I really don’t 
know. I haven’t seen his reasons for wanting to retire, but I 
understood from the Army, just a fewdays back, that he was quite 
content and happy, and I don’t know exactly what his disappoint- 
ments or his disagreements are, and I would like to hear them. 


STEEL STRIKE 


Q. LAURENCE BURD, Chicago Tribune: This isonthe steel 
strike. Where do you think the major blame lies for this strike 
going on so long? And secondly, from the standpoint of the Gov- 
ernment and the public, do you think the Taft-Hartley Act has 
proved adequate to deal with strikes of this kind, and do you think 
some other legislation is necessary? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I don’t think that Taft-Hartley has 
a very brilliant history, and I could say I do not believe it is 
necessarily good or adequate legislation. 

But on the other hand, I am not so sure that additional legis- 
lation is going to do exactly what we want. 

Ladies and gentlemen, what we want: We want a growing and 
expanding economy, with fairness to everybody, But we don’t want 
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to try tocontrol this or direct this by Government. And if we come 
to the point that we believe through the medium of controlling 
prices or any other compulsory type of action, then I believe we 
have hurt ourselves very badly. 

Now as of the moment, I had no recourse except to resort to 
Taft-Hartley. Indeed I am so concerned, after 97 days of this 
strike, as to what is happening toour country, that I will have some 
copies for you, it’s just a short memoa recitation of the principal 
facts of what has happened. 

And so I put it this way: I don’t think Taft-Hartley is neces- 
sarily any cure for this thing. I believe that self-discipline and 
the setting up by all of us as our standard, the welfare of the 
United States of America, is the only thing that ever will do it. 
Because if we can’t settle our economic differences by truly free 
economic bargaining without damaging seriously and threatening 
to damage seriously the United States, we have come to a pretty 

ass. 

That’s the reason I said, the dayl asked the Attorney General 
to do and seek this injunction, it was a rather a sad day for the 
United States. 


WESTERN SUMMIT 


Q. EDWARD T, FOLLIARD, Washington Post: Mr. Presi- 
dent. You have promised Premier Khrushchev to go to Russia 
next spring. Would it be possible for you to carry out that com- 
mitment and also attend a summit; that is, the big summit con- 
ference, in the spring? I have another thought in mind, sir, as I 
understood your earlier statement, your position stillis that a big 
East-West conference should be held earlier than next spring? 

THE PRESIDENT: No I don’t -- this is what I said, Mr. 
Folliard., I think that a Western summit must precede any other. 
And then I think that one of the purposes of the Western confer- 
ence will be to thrash out just what it should be, as to timing and 
subjects and our approach, and the position we take. I want to be 
very careful, always, to avoid the appearance even of trying to 
dominate any of our allies, Thesealliesare important. They are 
equal partners, And so I cannot state things before you as 
decisions and ‘‘we are going to do that.’’ They are matters that 
we have to discuss and see whether we can agree. 

Now whether or not I could make a trip that would comprise 
both, let us say seven or eight days of a summit conference, and 
then six or seven days going around Russia, this would be quite 
long, and this would be the time, you know, when Congress would 
be in session. 

Now normally, Congress, even if they passed any bills, if 
there were no emergencies of any kind, domestic or otherwise, 
they would hold up bills as to avoid embarrassment. But it would 
be quite a long time to stay away at one time. 


CONFERENCE LOCATION 


©, FOLLIARD: To follow that up, is it conceivable, Mr. 
President, that a big East-West summit conference might be held 
in Russia about the time you went there? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I don’t know. The only thing I know 
about it, every time we have looked for a new spot, we come back 
to the thing -- to the hotel accommodations and the technical ap- 
paratus that is always needed for simultaneous translations and all 
that sort of thing. So we nearly always come back to Geneva. I 
would personally have no objection to going anywhere, I have said 
this time and again so you people get tired of it. I would go any 
time and anywhere. 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


Q, FELIX BELAIR, New York Times: The Development 
Loan Fund in Washington has indicated that any future credits 
granted by it to recipient governments in underdeveloped areas 
should be expended on materials or equipment within the United 
States. It is also indicated lately that this policy, if it is a policy, 
might be made to apply to other foreign aid agencies. I wonder 
if that would not mark a rather noticeable departure from your 
past policy? 

THE PRESIDENT: We have always tried to make loans and 
grants on a basis that was free and where the recipient country 
could go and shop around, except in the case of one agency; that 
is, the Export-Import Bank, which by law is required to make 
its loans to requiring materials and machinery and things of that 
kind that were under such study to be bought here. 
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Now I don’t believe for an instant that we can make this law 
apply to the Development Loan Fund and everything else exclus- 
ively. I have said and it has been, I think, stated by one or two 
of my associates, we are going to make it a little less free. This 
is not a turn-around, a reversal, or going in another direction. 
It is simply to point that when we are making this money avail- 
able -- it’s dollars that’s being made available -- and we want, 
where it is feasible and reasonable, we want that money to be 
spent here. It’s not the abrupt reversal that your question might 
imply. 

EARLY SUMMIT 


Q. CARLETON KENT, Chicago Sun-Times: Could you dis- 
cuss with us your reasons for seeming to prefer an earlier summit 
meeting rather than a later one, as the French apparently do? 

THE PRESIDENT: I would say this: I think an early Western 
summit would be very desirable. If you take four countries like 
Britain, France and Germany -- they would be there part of the 
time at least -- and ourselves, there is bound to be important 
subjects come up that are viewed differently by each country. 
This takes a very great deal of studyand work, and finally agree- 
ment, at the very head of government level. 

Now I would prefer always, as I havetold you people often, to 
do these things by diplomatic means, and then finally get head-of- 
government agreement. But fashions have seemed to change a 
little bit. 

Now where you do have a dictatorship, there is only one man 
can make the decision, and although he candelegate as he chooses, 
it seems to be not popular with dictators to delegate too much, 
Therefore, if you are going to make agreements that are useful, 
with the Soviets, you are almost compelled to do it at the -- I 
mean on the general and important agreements -- with the Soviets 
you are almost compelled to do it with the head of government. 
This means the Western heads of government must be coordinated 
among themselves, otherwise it would just be a donnybrook, 

Now I have no strong feelings exactly when the second one 
should be done, I said I would go there and make my proposals at 
the Western summit and we would talk it out and see what we 
should do. But I wouldn’t predict any particular moment for the 
meeting with the Soviets. 


TV QUIZ SHOWS 


Q, PAUL F, HEALY, New York Daily News: Sir, either as 
President or a TV viewer, do you have any strong feelings on 
rigged quiz shows? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I am one of those that never saw 
them. So my interest has grownonlyas I have seen the reports in 
the paper. I think this was, if it was done, it’s a terrible thing to 
do to the American public. But I have made inquiry right away, 
and so far as I can see, up to this moment, the Executive Branch 
of the Government has had no responsibility or even no place to do 
anything. I have asked the Attorney General and one or two others 
to look into it. So as I say, my interest didn’t develop until after 
I found out that there was apparently something a little question- 
able about the whole matter, 


FEDERAL REGULATION 


Q. HEALY: You don’t see any need for Federal regulation 
of any kind? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I would say this: I see no power in 
the Executive Department, This would becensorship, This would 
be a political agent. Now you do have the FCC, I am not so sure 
what their field would be here, but it’s one thing that I think the 
Attorney General is studying for me. But not for executive de- 
partment action. 


BRONCHITIS 


Q. WILLIAM KNIGHTON, Baltimore Sun: How’s your cold: 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, actually almost three years ago I 
contracted a bronchitis which finally seems to have developed and 
become chronic. And so every slight cold has a sort of multiplied 
effect on me, and consequently I seek the warm weather and sun, 
However, you can’t always be lucky on weather and I am taking 
that rather philosophically. But it’s really becomea chronic con- 
dition, and when I went to California, to have an acute cold and 
flu attack on top of it, the reason becomes rather troublesome. 
So I take every day I can to get in the sun. 
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COTTON IMPORTS 


Q, LOU HARRIS, Augusta Chronicle: Mr. President, the 
National Cotton Council has petitioned the Department of Agricul- 
ture to invoke Section 22 under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
because of what it believes is the increasingly large amount of 
importations from foreign countries in thetextile field. Of course 
three years ago this agreement was worked out with Japan. 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. 

©, HARRIS: Do you anticipate, sir, that there is going to be 
any effort to work out a similar agreement with Hong Kong, 
Formosa, India, Pakistan? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, the only thing I can say about those 
things is this: You getthese reports, and instantly they go into the 
hands of the technical experts, and a great deal of struggle goes 
on as to what should be done, Because whenever you help some- 
body, you always seem to be hurting someone else. But finally, 
after all the technical studies are made and go through different 
types of organizations, it is brought to me for study, and that is 
always a tough decision to make, 

I would say this: The last thing I heard, and I am talking now 
with both foreign and domestic experts in the field, said that they 
thought the situation was improving rather than deteriorating. 


PRESIDENT’S HEALTH 


©. MARVIN L. ARROWSMITH, Associated Press: Mr. 
President, we just want to make sure we understood you. Did 
you speak of an acute cold and flu attack? 

THE PRESIDENT: I said an acute cold when I went to Cali- 
fornia, and that on top of a chronic bronchitis, I said is annoying. 
I did have an acute cold then. 

©, ARROWSMITH: Didn’t you say something about a flu 
attack, sir? 

THE PRESIDENT: I called it flu. Whether the doctor did or 
not, I don’t think I ever asked him. Any time I feel as badly as I 
did that time, I call it flu, that’s all, But as I say, my difficulty 
is a chronic bronchitis, which didn’t originate until after my 
operation. I don’t think it has any connection, but then is when 
it started, in 1956. 


FRANCE AND SUMMIT 


Q. FELIX BELIAR, New York Times: Again, Mr. President. 
Just to perhaps quiet speculation on the point. Can you conceive 
of a Western summit meeting without France’s participation? 

THE PRESIDENT: Oh, Iwouldn’t think so,no, Anything else? 


QUEMOY 


Q, RUSSELL JONES, Columbia Broadcasting System: Sir, 
Mr. Khrushchev is reported to back the Chinese in taking Quemoy 
by force if necessary. Do youthink this fits in with his conversa- 
tions with you in this country and his expressed desire for a sum- 
mit meeting? 

THE PRESIDENT: I think I reported this before, but I am not 
sure, When the subject of Red China was brought up between Mr. 
Khrushchev and me, there was no further discussion other than the 
statement of our two separate positions. And it was then agreed 
only one thing, which was there was no sense in pushing the dis- 
cussion any further because our viewpoints were so far apart. 

On the other hand, I notice that as quickly as he went out to 
China, he made one or two speeches in which he put forth the 
generalization that all international disputes should be solved by 
peaceful means, in negotiation. 

Now I think that both China and Russia argue that the For- 
mosa-Red China dispute is from their viewpoint an internal one 
and not international. But after all, I believe there’s 42 or more 
nations -- I forget how many -- buta great number of nations that 
recognize the independence of Formosa, so I think certainly the 
rest of the world would take it as an international threat to peace. 


TAFT-HARTLEY AMENDMENT 


Q. MARVIN ARROWSMITH, Associated Press: Mr. Presi- 
dent, in connection with your remarks on Taft-Hartley, do they 
indicate that you are thinking about asking for new legislation, 
when Congress comes back? 

THE PRESIDENT: Notat this moment, for this simple reason. 
I am still hopeful that these people, both sides, will awaken to their 
obligations to the United States, and I really believe, like I do in 
one or two other subjects, that punitive law, or law requiring 
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compulsion against people’s respected rights, is going to worsen 
the situation rather than better it. 

Now, on the other hand, if people will not exercise the self- 
discipline that the whole concept of free government implies, then 
indeed this is going to be atime when we all have to study and see 
exactly what may be done, Because we cannot allow the country 
itself to be damaged inconscionably. 


CAPTIVE FLIERS 


Q. ROBERT FLEMING, American Broadcasting Co.: Have 
you heard anything from the Chinese Communists about the 
American fliers? 

THE PRESIDENT: Nothing recent -- nothing recent. It’s one 
of those matters that is kept always on the agenda, and you make 
inquiry whenever you can, but we have heard nothing. 


SPACE FUNDS 


Q. CHARLES ROBERTS, Newsweek: If I may ask another 
question, I would like to returntothe space situation. Do you plan 
to ask for more money in your next budget for space exploration? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I have forgotten -- was it $590 
(million) last year? 

Q@. ROBERTS: I couldn’t tell you, sir. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well -- why listen, why aren’t you informed 
a little bit? As I recall it became $590 (million), and I think they 
cut out about $68 million, and then put a little back, is the way I 
recall, Now we will ask for something more than that, I am sure. 

@. ARROWSMITH: Something more than -- 

THE PRESIDENT: Something more than we had last year. 

Q. ARROWSMITH: Thank you, Mr. President. 


STEEL STRIKE 


Following is the conpiete text of President Eisenhower's Oct. 22 statement on the 
steel strike (see p. 1453): 


Obviously, the steel strike threatens to ‘‘imperil the national 
health or safety.’ We have had a 97-day shutdown in steel -- the 
longest steel strike inthis generation, Steelis a national industry; 
it stretches from coast to coast. Its products move in interstate 
commerce. It employs over 600,000 people. Steel is at the very 
base of any industrial economy. Especially it is basic to srowth 
industries. It is essential for repairs and maintenance, It is es- 
sential for defense production. 

Supplies are now below normal (10 milliontons), and are near- 
ing the exhaustion point. Some kinds of steel already are exhausted. 
Even when the mills reopen, several weeks will be required to pro- 
duce some kinds of steel, like special steel alloys for missiles, 
and steel sheets for automobiles. If iron ore shipments do not 
begin at once, there will not be enough iron ore at steel plants to 
maintain full operations next spring before lake shipments can 
begin again. We must look to the future. 

The national good requires that our space activities, our mis- 
sile programs, and all our other defense programs go ahead without 
delay. They are now being delayed -- and will be further delayed 
by this strike. The National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
has informed me that shortages of steel are delaying the construc- 
tion of test facilities and bases for this program, as well as the 
completion of parts for the space vehicles, | 

The Secretary of Defense reports delays in construction of 
bases or facilities for the Atlas, Titan, and Polaris missiles, and 
of the missiles thémselves, because of the lack of special sizes and 
types of steel which are not made in mills that are now open. 

Shortages of steel are causing widespread shutdowns and lay- 
offs in other industries. Over 57,000employees were laid off just 
in the second week inOctober. Thatis over five times as many as 
were laid off three weeks ago. The total number of people idled by 
Oct. 14, was 780,000, including the striking steel workers, Each 
week the situation is worse. 

By the end of November, the Secretary of Labor estimates that 
a total of 1,775,000 employees (including the 500,000 strikers) 
would be idled. By the end of December, it would be 3,000,000 if 
this dispute were permitted to continue. That means that some 
9,000,000 citizens would be affected, including the men and their 
families, The hardship which this strike has caused -- and could 
cause -- is tremendous, The national welfare is certainly affected 
when so many people are laid off and so much of an industry is 
stopped. 
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THE TEXT OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S OCT. 28 PRESS CONFERENCE 


Following is the text of President Eisenhower's Oct. 28 press conference, the 73rd 
of his second term, held six days after the 72nd (see p. 1446): 


THE PRESIDENT: Sit down, please. This morning I have no 
announcements of my own, 


WESTERN SUMMIT 


Q. MARVIN L., ARROWSMITH, Associated Press: Mr, 
President, you have sated that you are ready to go to a Western 
summit conference at any time. Is there anything new on that? 
Has there been any progress towards setting up such a meeting? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, yes. As I have said a number of 
times, I have been holding myself availabie to go at any time, at 
any place most convenient to the Western people. I am talking 
about a Western summit at this time. 

Q. ARROWSMITH: Yes, sir. 

THE PRESIDENT: And General deGaulle has explained some 
of his difficulties in scheduling and so on, but he is ready, he will 
be ready sometime around mid-December to have a western 
conference, 


TRADE POLICY 


Q. EDWARD P., MORGAN, ABC: Mr. President, ona number 
of occasions, sir, you have spoken out emphatically in favor of 
increased world trade, even at some sacrifice. Nevertheless, the 
Development Loan Fund is now evolving a ‘‘buy American’”’ policy 
and you yourself just the other day moved to increase rather sub- 
stantially the tariff on some Japanese metal goods. Could you 
discuss this problem, the seeming inconsistencies, and how 
they may be reconciled? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I don’tthinkthereis any real incon- 
sistency. You must remember this: that with respect to goods 
from the United States, from what is called the dollar area, there 
are still a great number of restrictions, special restrictions that 
are placed upon trade, I think thatthe entire Government, Execu- 
tive Branch and obviously the Congress also, b°lieves that in a 
freer trade is a better solution to many of the world’s problems, 
and particularly the hope of raising living standards for the less 
developed people. 

Now, at the same time we are putting out on loans, grants and 
other means to our friends, money that is used to, not only for 
purposes of trade, but to make them secure, to make them more 
secure and to make the free world more secure against possible 
aggression, 

What we say is, that weare examining all of these procedures 
that we use in extending credit to the world to see whether or 
not that we shouldn’t have some arrangements whereby our own 
trade, our own exports are increased. 

Now, this does not mean, as I explained the other day in 
Augusta, there is no countermarching of policy in the United 
States Government. We are looking -- what we are doing all 
across the board -- and are making sure that we are doing some- 
thing that is reasonable and proper, at the same time using every 
means like GATT and the rest of the agencies involved in foreign 
trade, to increase the volume of trade. 


PARIS MEETING 


Q. MERRIMAN SMITH, United Press International: Mr. 
President, could we follow up, please, sir, on your reply to 
Mr. Arrowsmith? One, are we to assume, then, sir, that there 
will be a Western summit mecting in Paris in mid-December, 
with Mr. MacMillan and Chancelior Adenauer? 

THE PRESIDENT: Everybody, just exactly like I have done, 
has expressed his readiness to go to a Western summit, and the 
question of timing and the preparation for it, of course, is some- 
thing else. Now, whenwe speakofa Western summit and we speak 
of Mr. Adenauer, he, of course, would be there for the discussion 
of any question affecting Germany. 


SOVIET SYSTEM 


Q. PAT MUNROE, Chicago American: Mr. President, in 
criticizing Communists, communism, you recently said that a 
systematized order is a step backward. Looking at the Soviet 


Union’s economy and their hopes to improve it, is it your feeling 
that they will have to adopt some form of free enterprise or per- 
haps more incentive in the system, in order to become more 
nearly like our own? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I will tell you of a little incident at 
Camp David. We were talking about some of the changes, not 
necessarily in the Marxist doctrine, but some of the changes that 
the Soviets had adopted in their -- operating their economy. And 
we were talking also about some ofthe things that happened in our 
economy that were certainly a long ways from what we used to call 
laissez faire, and Mr, Khrushchev happened to make the point that 
actually they are using the incentive system toincrease production 
far more than we are, And he pointed out some -- and he is well 
read, I must tell you, about some of the things that happened here 
-- and he pointed out about our taxes, tax system, and so on, and 
he says, ‘‘We give our incentives in things the people can feel and 
see and use. We give a better house, more rooms, another bath.”’ 
He went on to tell the things that they do when a man has shown an 
increased productivity, and he says, ‘‘In many ways,”’ he says, 
“you people stifle it.’’ And he said, ‘‘At least ours is more effec- 
tive,’’ or words to that effect. 


MILITARY COSTS ABROAD 


Q. CHALMERS M,. ROBERTS, Washington Post: Related to 
this trade and dollar loss problem, does the re-examination that 
you mentioned earlier cover the largest single expenditure abroad, 
that is our military expenditure? Is there any thought of cutting 
either troops or bases or expenses of that kind hy some manner? 

THE PRESIDENT: I think that it would be difficult to discuss 
this question, except on the basis of no word of it ever going out- 
side this room (laughter); and since that would be a rather difficult 
promise to exact and to implement, I would think we should not 
do, say too much about it, for this reason: Every soldier, every 
base has been sent abroad by some agreements where it is ex- 
pected, where people have a right to believe that there might be 
some different attitude expressed by America, in American 
policy -- by the, you might say solely by confining a discussion 
just to the matter of troops abroad, so I’d prefer not to discuss 
it, to talk about that. 


CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Q. FRANK VAN DER LINDEN, Nashville Banner: Sir, 
former Governor Battle of Virginia recently left the Civil Rights 
Commission, and there are reports that youare seeking a similar 
Southern conservative to fill that place. I would like to ask if that 
is the type of man you are looking for, and if it’s true that you are 
considering former Governor Darden of Virginia and former Con- 
gressman Richards of South Carolina? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I have, as you know, in the forma- 
tion of the initial Commission, I studied a long time and searched 
and talked with a lot of people, and many people frankly don’t want 
to undertake a job that would normally bring about a great deal of 
criticism and they -- just prefer to be out of it. Now, I have no 
particular name yet. I think General Battle, or Governor Battle 
feels that he has done his stint of public service in this area and 
that he would prefer, and that is the reason he preferred to resign. 
But I haven’t got any new individual in mind at the moment and 
when one is picked, why, it will be announced, 


BUGGED EMBASSY 


Q. MRS.MAY CRAIG, Portland Press Herald: Mr. President, 
are you pretty sore about reports that the Russians bugged our 
embassy in Moscow when the Vice President was there, and are 
you going to warn Mr. Khrushchev not to do that before you get 
there in the spring? 

THE PRESIDENT: I didn’t hear, I didn’t understand the first 
part of your question. 

Q. CRAIG: The report is, at the returnof our ousted Intelli- 
gence man from Moscow... 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. 

Q. CRAIG: The report is that our embassy in Moscow was 
bugged in chandeliers and various other ways for Mr. Nixon's 
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visit there. And I want to know if that annoys you and will you 
warn Mr. Khrushchev not to do that to you before you get there? 
(Laughter.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I will tell you, in 1945 when I was in 
Russia, I was told that if 1 had any really private conversation 
that we should hold it out in the yard some place where we were 
away, so I suppose these reports that this man gives are the kind 
that has come over a long time, so I would -- | think I can be 
discreet enough. 


CASTRO 


Q. EDWARD T, FOLLIARD, Washington Post: Mr. President, 
do you want to comment on the behavior of Fidel Castro? What do 
you suppose, sir, is eating him? (Laughter.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, actually, I went over very carefully 
with the Secretary of State the statement that he made about the 
charges that have been made by Mr. Castro and our reply to it. 
So, I think that is about as full an answer as I can make at this 
time. I have no -- no idea of discussing possible motivation of 
a man, what he is really doing, and certainly I am not qualified 
to go into such abstruse and difficult subjects as that. 

I do feel this: Here is acountrythat you would believe, on the 
basis of our history, would be one of our real friends. The whole 
history of our, first of our intervention in 1898, our making and 
helping set up Cuban independence; the final, the second time we 
had to go in and did the same thing to make sure that they were 
sound, on a sound basis; the trade concessions we have made and 
the very close relationships that have existed most of the time 
with them, would seem to make it a puzzling matter to figure out 
just exactly why the Cubans would now be, and the Cuban govern- 
ment, would be so unhappy when, after all, their principal market 
is right here. We buy the, their best market, and you would think 
they would want good relationships. I don’t know exactly what the 
difficulty is. 


KHRUSHCHEV 


Q. LAURENCE H. BURD, Chicago Tribune: Mr. President, 
at Camp David, what was your reply to Mr. Khrushchev when he 
told you that he thought their system was working better than 
ours? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, Mr. Burd, you can’t answer those 
things categorically for this reason: There is very few places 
where the Soviets see anything superior in our system or in our 
accomplishments, and they usually-- they say, ‘‘Well, maybe we’ re 
not quite, our bucket is not quiteas full as yours now with respect 
to atomic or industrial development, but soon it will be just as 
full and soon ours will be running over,’’ and that’s the kind of 
thing that goes on all the time. So, mostly the best answer is a 
smile, I think, for most of it. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


STEEL FACT FINDERS 


Q. FELIX BEI AIR, New York Times: Sir, do you have any- 
thing you can tell us in reply or reaction to criticism that you 
should have appointed a fact-finding board in the steel strike 
earlier than was done? 

THE PRESIDENT: No, Mr. Belair, I haven’t; and, I will 
tell you why. Every day, not merely after the strike began but 
every day from the time that we knew that there were developing 
rather hardened positions on both sides, I have had in my office, 
or in other places, people to advise me on this matter as to 
what would be the best way that might be useful in bringing about 
a conciliatory attitude. 

My own concern, and the only concern that the Government 
has in this thing, is the public. I have tried to point out from the 
beginning that the merely selfish interests of either the steel 
companies or the steel unions should -- are not to be compared 
with the whole advantage, the whole benefits that would arise or 
that come to America when we have full employment and full 
production. Now, if you try to move into this thing with the Gov- 
ernment too seriously to my mind, you get to the point, one side or 
the other thinks you are doing something they want, and I think of 
no better thing thatGovernment cando, rather than to abstain from 
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any such action. So, until the matter became of the kind that 
seemed too serious to stand further, thenis when I asked for the -- 
the Secretary, or the Attorney General to go and ask for an 
injunction, 


KAISER SETTLEMENT 


Q. LLOYD M. SCHWARTZ, Fairchild Publications: Mr. 
President, in that connection are you encouraged by the settlement 
that Kaiser has reached with the unions, and do you consider it 
an appropriate basis for a complete settlement of the strike? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I am not goingto say that I consider 
it a complete basis for, Imeana completely satisfactory basis for 
the settlement of the strike. I will say this: It is of course en- 
couraging to know that steel productionis, by this much, increased; 
and I believe that as far as the steel industry, Kaiser produces 
about 2 percent. In the aluminum area, I think they are almost 30 
percent. So, their agreement doesn’t haveavery vital effect upon 
the position of the country so far as production, But I do say that 
I think this should be a signal for both labor and management to 
find a basis in which we’can get back into full production. To my 
mind the country not only needs it, but I think the country is more 
and more demanding it and I believe that these two people, two 
sides should be ready to make the conciliatory moves that will 
make it possible. 


ADENAUER 


Q. RAY L, SCHERER, NBC: Chancellor Adenauer intimated 
Sunday that he would be much happier ifthe summit would concen- 
trate on disarmament and perhaps not take up the question of 
Germany at all. Do you think it’s possible to have either a West- 
ern summit or a summit and not get definitively into the question 
of Germany? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I'll tell you: First of all, I don’t 
believe that it is possible todetermine in advance exactly what the 
agenda is going to be. I agree with Mr. Adenauer, with Mr. 
Khrushchev, with General de Gaulle, and I think that I specifically 
brought this matter up, or the importance of this matter up with 
Mr. Macmillan, I agree that some kind of step toward disarma- 
ment would be almost the greatest thing that could now be achieved 
in the whole effort to ease the tensions and to bring about a better 
approach toward a just peace, 

We are firm on one thing, any agreement for disarmament 
must include its own self-guaranteeing procedures, normally called 
inspection or control disarmament. With that one sine qua non, 
there is nothing that could please me, and I am sure all of the 
United States, than some significant step toward disarmament. 
Now, I don’t see how the subject can be discussed seriously with- 
out some mention being made of Germany. 


FLIGHTS OVER CUBA 


Q. ROBERT C, PIERPOINT, CBS News: Mr. President, to 
go back to this Castro problem, one of the things that seems to 
be bothering the Premier is the illegal flights of mysterious 
planes from over Cuba, presumably from Florida, and apparently 
our FBI has confirmed that some of these flights are coming from 
Florida. I wonder if you can tell us whether you have ordered 
any of our Federal agencies, for instance the U.S, Air Force, to 
try to put a stop to some of these flights? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I’ve gone through the civil angle 
rather than the military angle. But the Attorney General has 
got the -- he has already, just doesn’t have orders, but he is 
really using every kind of reinforced means he can to make 
sure that there is no violations of this kind. 

Now, this is not an easy task. There is more than 200 air 
fields in Florida, and most of them are crowded with private 
planes. And then you have to find what any individual is intending 
to do that may be illegal. This is not one of the easy problems to 
solve, but we are using every single facility that is available to 
the Federal Government, and we are getting, by the way, the 
cooperation of the State of Florida, too, so that we don’t unneces- 
sarily annoy our neighbors. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 

THE PRESIDENT: This man. 
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VISIT TO GENEVA 


Q. ROBERT H. FLEMING, ABC: Mr. President, with your 
estimate of the importance of a disarmament start, is there a 
chance of your travel calendar having an additional visit to Geneva 
if there is an agreement there on disarmament? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I will tell youthis: Any engagement 
or any other kind of commitment I could have made would always 
be broken to go anywhere to make certain of the accomplishment 
of a single significant step in this whole field. 


NATIONAL GOALS 


Q. SARAH McCLENDON, El Paso Times: Sir, in your 
State of the Union message on January the 9th, you mentioned 
the need for national goals, and you described these as largely 
goals that might bring about better living, better education and 
more teachers. I wonder if now after Khrushchev’s statements 
on competition and the possibility that he might pass us, if we 
would need national economy goals? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I didn’t -- I didn’t make any limits 
at all. As a matter of fact! think one of our goals is exactly what 
we want to be, let’s say, in 1969 -- where we want to be with 
relation to our -- to the rest of the world. These goals ought to 
be international. As a matter of fact all of these goals are bound 
to be intertwined and interdependent. I don’t think, I don’t see 
how you can have a prosperous economy without a proper relation- 
ship to other countries, and I don’t think you can have strong re- 
lationships with your friends in defense against possible aggres- 
sion except by having a strong economy here. 

There is reciprocal action between all of these subjects and 
there is nothing in my proposal that is limiting, that is self- 
limiting. 


DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


Q. RICHARD L, WILSON, Cowles Publications: Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Russians claim that they are reducing the proportion 
of their government expenditures devoted to defense, the percent- 
age devoted to defense. What is the outlook on the budget for the 
United States? Is there any possibility of reducing defense expen- 
ditures and increasing expenditures in other fields? What is 
the seneral outlook? 

THE PRESIDENT: I would think that nosignificant reductions 
could be made this year. Now, there is another subject Mr. 
Khrushchev and I talked about at considerable length, and I think 
that there is no doubt that he has come to realize, as we have, that 
if we have to put into these, you might say, unproductive armaments 
such sums as we now do -- but I think it is necessary; I must inter- 
ject that subject -- then we are by that much barred from doing 
many of the things both at home and abroad that would bring about 
better living both for ourselves and for others, because if we 
produce it for others, then we produce it for ourselves again. 

So, you may recall that about April 16, 1953, I was not only 
concerned about this matter, but I made a very earnest effort 
before, I think it was the National Society of Editors, as I recall, 
and pointing out the need for beginning to reduce military budgets, 
military armaments and to use part of that money to produce a 
better world than we now have. 


LOANS 


Q. JAMES B. RESTON, New York Times: Mr. President, is 
there a danger that if we tie our loans, that other countries like 
Germany and Japan will also tie their loans to purchases in their 
countries? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, what I am saying is, each of these 
things is handled on a case by case method. There is, so far as 
I know, there has been no suggestion yet that a policy be made that 
we will not make a loan unless X amount of it or all of it is used 
in purchases in ourowncountry. Theonly place that applies is the 
Ex-Imp Bank which was actually established in order to stimulate 
that kind of export business. But, it seems to us that the whole 
matter should be looked at, rather, that we are merely, let’s say 
increasing the gold reserves of somebody else while we have 
to make good the resulting balance of deficit in our own receipts 
from abroad, and we want to take a look at it. 
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Now, you must remember, we have beenvery, very free about 
this, We have never had a restriction of any kind, but at that 
time, all the economies of Europe were in bad shape. They have, 
there has been a great renaissance in their activity and in their 
prosperity. They are getting in position, as we see it, to help in 
this business of helping underdeveloped countries that we have 
been carrying so much by ourselves. Doing that, we can also take 
a look at our whole system of extending credit to see whether we 
can’t, without damaging anybody else, to require that certain of 
these amounts be used to buy our products. 

Q. RESTON: Would it be right to infer from that that this 
Government feels that they could do more than they have been 
doing in terms of defense aid and aid to the developing countries? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I don’t know whether we have stated 
that as a conclusion. The very fact that I have asked them to 
study it, and I know that each of them is studying it, is -- it 
shows our concern, that weare not to be looked on just as an Atlas 
trying to carry the whole world, that this is a job for all of us, 
And those with increasingly efficient economies ought to be just 
as, we think, ought to be just as concerned about this matter 
as we are, 


MID-DECEMBER MEETING 


Q. JOHN SCALI, Associated Press: Mr. President, to follow 
up some earlier questions, sir, does the fact that you, General 
de Gaulle and Prime Minister Macmillan stand ready to meet in 
mid-December with Chancellor Adenauer mean that such a con- 
ference definitely will be held in mid-December, and could you 
tell us where, whether the site will be Paris? 

THE PRESIDENT: Oh, no, no, Ican’t say that, because there 
has merely been an expression of readiness, you might say, on 
everybody’s part. 

For myself, I haven’t concealed my belief that we should have 
the Western conference possibly somewhat earlier. But we do 
have this: With the readiness, expressed readiness of everybody 
now to do something of this kind, I think our diplomatic processes 
can go to work and do a lot of the preliminary work toward pre- 
paring positions, and position papers, and then developing agree- 
ments that will tend to solidify the Western position. And I think 
that we don’t have to remind ourselves that if there would be, 
if we would ever visualize an East-West summit without the West- 
ern position in a good, strong coordinated position, this would 
be very bad, indeed. 


U.S. PRISONERS 


Q. CHARLES E, SHUTT, Telenews: Mr. President, sir, 
has your recent diplomatic mail given any indication that the Red 
Chinese may be in a frame of mind to release our American 
prisoners that they are now holding? 

THE PRESIDENT: No. I have seen nothing of that. As you 
know, I brought the matter up again, but I have heard nothing of 
it. 


BERLIN 


Q. FRANK BOURGHOLTZER, NBC: Mr. President, shortly 
after the Camp David meeting it was the impression that any East- 
West summit conference would deal principally with the subject 
of Berlin. You have indicated this morning that the question of 
Germany might come up only incidentally to a discussion of dis- 
armament, Is this a change in our position? 

THE PRESIDENT: You people apparently want to be right 
in the middle of this forthcoming summit meeting. (l.aughter.) 
And I think you are being a little bit unreasonable. 

Now, there are many ways in which we need progress. What 
was achieved at Camp David was this, was a statement that I 
made, later corroborated by the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Soviets, that any negotiations about Berlin would 
be not unnecessarily or needlessly, some such adverb, prolonged, 
but that there would be no time limit fixed upon it. Now, that was 
the main -- the Berlin question was not discussed there except 
in that context. There was no attempt here for us to lay out a 
formula, or the other side to lay out a formula where the Berlin 
or German questions would be solved. 

This matter we nowcan negotiate without the feeling on all the 
free world that there is not, without anaxe hanging over our heads, 
that’s all. . 
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Q. BOURGHOLTZER: My question sir, was whether this 
would be taken up at an East-West summit conference that would 
be forthcoming. 

THE PRESIDENT: Ch! Sorry. Well I am almost sure you 
couldn’t possibly in the East-West -- now you are talking about 
the West conference? 

Q. BOURGHOLTZER: No, the East-West that would follow 
the Western summit conference. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I don’t know what subjects are going 
to be brought up there, that’s oneofthe reasons we are having the 
Western conference. 

Q. BOURGHOLTZER: Do you... 

THE PRESIDENT: That’s all. 


GOALS COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


Q. E.W. KENWORTHY, New York Times: Sir, to return to 
Miss McClendon’s question, there have been reports that -- 

THE PRESIDENT: Now wait a minute, what was it? 

Q. KENWORTHY: This is on the goals, on the national 
goals.... 

THE PRESIDENT: Oh yes, yes. 

Q. KENWORTHY: ...in your State of the Union message last 
January. There have been reports that a chairman has been 
found for this committee, and that the committee will shortly 
start to work. Can you discuss that? 

THE PRESIDENT: I have selected the principal members 
and I think there is one or two more that would probably be 
selected, with the advice and help of those others. But, they do 
not want to organize formally until after we are certain that this 
whole matter is understood, and that it is properly financed 
from the beginning by private sources. 

We are particularly concerned right now in laying this whole 
matter out so that everybody will understand it. What we are 
really talking about, when you come down to it, is a coordination 
of an American policy for the future, international and domestic, 
because that is what goals mean, or, put it this way -- if you are 
concerned with that kind of a problem, then you must state within 
that whole broad: area the goals the United States is trying to 
achieve. 

Now that is really what I am talking about, and it is going to 
be a very difficult, it is going to take the very best brains that we 
have and it must be adequately financed. 

Q. MARVIN L. ARROWSMITH, Associated Press: Thank 
you, Mr. President. 


OTHER STATEMENTS 


Other recent public statements by President Eisenhower: 


Sept. 24 -- Proclamation on woolen and worsted fabric duties. 

Sept. 30 -- Letter to Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (R Mass.) 
stating that existing restrictions on import of residual fuel oil 
would not be raised, as supplies would be adequate to meet New 
England needs during the winter of 1959-60. The letter replied to 
an earlier letter of Sept. 8 from Saltonstall. 

Oct. 6 -- Executive order creating a Presidential board 
of inquiry in the dock strike. 

Oct. 7 -- Letter to the Attorney General directing him to 
eek an 80-day no-strike injunction in the dock strike. (Weekly 
Report p. 1433) 

Oct. 7-- Message to the conference of the Far-East- 
America Council of Commerce and Industry. The President 
said ‘‘developments are increasingly demonstrating the cor- 
rectness of our position’’ in the Far East. He said, ‘‘I want to 
reaffirm the constancy of our policies toward that area,.’’ 

Oct. 12 -- Executive order establishing on a formal basis the 
Committee for Rural Development, consisting of the Under Secre- 
taries of Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, Interior, and Health, 
Education and Welfare; the Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration; and a member of the President’s Council of 
Fconomic Advisers, to be designated by the council chairman, 
The CRD was charged with over-all responsibility to provide 
leadership and general planning in Government rural development 
projects. 

Oct, 12 -- Executive order permitting the Senate Agriculture 
and Forestry Committee, during the 86th Congress, to examine 
certain tax returns for the years 1950-59, to aid the Committee 


in investigating the Commodity Credit Corp. and other Agriculture 
Department Activities. 

Oct. 12 -- Executive order permitting the Department of De- 
fense not to include in overseas procurement contracts under the 
Mutual Security Program provisions to let the General Accounting 
Office examine the contractors’ books and records. Under the 
order, the inspection provisions could be waived only if deemed 
impracticable, The fiscal 1960 mutual security law (PL 86-383) 
required such provisions to be included in procurement contracts 
but permitted the President to waive theminthe national interest, 
(Weekly Report p. 1284) 

Oct. 13 -- Statement that the President concurred in a 
Tariff Commission finding that no formal investigation should be 
undertaken on whether to reduce tariffs on linen-toweling and 
watch-movement imports. 

Oct. 13 -- Speech at a luncheon at the Sunflower Hotel, 
Abilene, Kan. 

Oct. 16 -- Statement and proclamation ordering lowering 
of the flag because of the death Oct. 16 of General of the Army 
George Catlett Marshall. 

Oct, 19 -- Statement on steel strike and letter tothe Attorney 
General ordering him to seek an 80-day no-strike injunction 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. (See p. 1453) 

Oct, 20 -- Letter to Chairman Joseph E. Talbot of the 
Tariff Commission, ordering an investigation of whether imports 
of various cheeses should be permitted to increase, 

Oct. 21 -- Proclamation concurring witha Tariff Commission 
recommendation for increased duties on imports of stainless steel 
table flatware. 

Oct. 21 -- Letter accepting the resignation of Rocco Siciliano 
as the President’s special assistant for personnel management. 





Capitol Briefs | 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD RESIGNATIONS 


All 13 members of the International Development 
Advisory Board, a division of the State Department’s 
International Cooperation Administration, resigned Oct. 
26. In a letter to the President, they said that the House 
July 29, in passing the fiscal 1960 mutual security 
appropriation bill (HR 8385), specifically denied an Ad- 
ministration request for $100,000 for board expenses. 
The House-Senate conference committee sustained the 
cut and the bill was cleared Sept. 15 and signed (PL 86- 
383) Sept. 28 with the $100,000 deleted. (Weekly Report 
p. 1282) 

The members said any future recommendation the 
board might make would be ‘‘seriously handicapped by 
the clear intent of Congress not to support it.’’ 

The board was set up in the Foreign Economic As- 
sistance Act of 1950 (PL 81-535) to advise on and help 
further U.S, technical assistance (Point 4) programs to 
economically underdeveloped nations. (1950 Almanac p. 
206) The members were to be appointed by the President 
with the chairman alone subject to Senate confirmation. 
When President Eisenhower May 9, 1955 created the ICA, 
the board became part of it. (1955 Almanac p. 304) The 
first chairman was Nelson A. Rockefeller (1950-51), the 
second Eric Johnston (1952-57). Harry A. Bullis, one 
of the 13 who resigned Oct. 26, was confirmed by the 
Senate as the third chairman Jan, 28,1959. The remain- 
ing 12 members, who resigned Oct. 26, were appointed 
Feb. 3. (Weekly Report p. 150) 

Senate Democratic Whip Mike Mansfield (Mont.) Oct. 
26 said ‘‘if we could get rid of a lot more of these com- 
missions we would be a lot better off.”’ 
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STEEL STRIKE PROPOSALS 


With a final court order onthe steel strike injunction 
delayed, Administration and Congressional figures began 
outlining possible legislation to deal with future national- 
emergency strikes, The details: 


STRIKE DEVELOPMENTS 


Oct. 26 -- Kaiser Steel Corp., the Nation’s ninth- 
largest steel firm, signed a contract with the United 
Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO), It called for up 
to 22% cents in pay and fringe-benefit increases (depend- 
ing on the cost of living) over a 20-month period ending 
June 30, 1961. It also set up a joint labor-management 
committee to study work rules and resolve shop prob- 
lems on the spot. (For background, Weekly Report p. 1433) 

Oct, 27 -- Detroit Steel Corp., 16th-ranking pro- 
ducer, signed on the same basic terms as Kaiser. 

The U.S, Court of Appeals in Philadelphia voted 2-1 
to sustain the action of Federal Judge Herbert P. Sorg 
Oct, 21 in granting the Government an 80-day no-strike 
injunction, under the Taft-Hartley Act, against the steel 
union. However, it stayed the injunction until Nov. 2 to 
permit the union to appeal to the Supreme Court. 

All three judges -- John Biggs Jr., Herbert F, Good- 
rich and William H. Hastie -- agreed that the 80-day 
injunction provision of the Taft-Hartley Act was constitu- 
tional. The union had challenged the provision’s validity. 
All three also agreed that the Government had success- 
fully shown that continuation of the strike would endanger 
the national health and safety, by curbing defense produc- 
tion. But Hastie, the dissenter, said the aim of the Taft- 
Hartley provision was to accelerate the process of col- 
lective bargaining; inhis opinion, aninjunctioninthe steel 
strike would not enhance that aim but would remove 
“existing and rapidly mounting economic pressures on 
the parties to settle their differences quickly.’’ Thus 
to grant an injunction would contravene the intention of 
Congress when it enacted the no-strike provision, he said. 

Oct. 28 -- The Supreme Court rejected a Justice De- 
partment request to require the steel union to file its 
appeal before Nov. 2, in order to speed up final determ- 
ination of the case. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


The prolongation of the steel strike stimulated these 
proposals for laws to prevent prolonged strikes endanger- 
ing national health and safety: 

MITCHELL -- Labor Secretary James P, Mitchellin 
speeches and articles Oct. 17, 22 and 28 proposed that in 
order to clarify the issues at the beginning of or in ad- 
vance of a major national strike, the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service be permitted to ask the Presi- 
dent to appoint a special fact-finding board. The board 
would hold hearings and make the issues clear to the pub- 
lic and to both sides in the dispute well in advance, in most 
cases, of the actual beginning of the strike. (Under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the President could appoint a fact-find- 
ing board but only after a strike was on and already threat- 
ened national health and safety in the President’s opinion. ) 
Mitchell said his proposed board would not make settle- 


ment recommendations unless the parties asked for them. 
He said, ‘‘It seems to me this kind of public display or 
public knowledge would go a long way to making the parties 
sharpen their issues and get downto business,’’ Mitchell 
opposed compulsory Federal arbitration of strikes. 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER -- The President at his 
Oct. 22 press confe:rence said the Taft-Hartley no-strike 
provision did not have ‘‘a very brilliant history’’ and “‘I 
do not believe it is necessarily good or adequate legis!a- 
tion.’’ But he said ‘‘I am not so sure that additional 
legislation is going to do exactly what we want.’’ He 
opposed ‘‘controlling prices or any other compulsory 
type of action’’ even if the goal was to promote economic 
expansion. (See text p. 1446) 

KENNEDY -- Sen. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.), chair- 
man of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Labor Sub- 
committee, Oct. 9 said new national-emergency strike 
legislation was needed. He suggested requiring industry 
and labor in critical industries to set up special proced- 
ures for settlements of contract disputes that could not 
be settled by ordinary collective bargaining. ‘‘In other 
words,’’ Kennedy said, ‘‘there should be a basic agreement 
worked out by each industry setting up methods for 
negotiating new contracts without creating a national 
emergency,”’ 

In cases where labor and management failed to es- 
tablish such agreements, Kennedy said, ‘‘then the best 
procedure is to give the President not merely the power 
of enjoining the union but the freest choice of all possible 
measures to be selected and combinea according to the 
need of the particular situation. These measures should 
include mediation, fact-finding, seizure, arbitration, in- 
junction with or without retroactive clauses and the right 
not to interfere at all,... Neither party could then count 
on a particular kind of Government intervention on their 
side at a particular time, as the steel industry has in 
this case.’’ Kennedy said Congress should study the 
problem early in 1960, and later reports said his Sub- 
committee planned hearings in December or January. 

COOPER -- Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R Ky.) Oct. 
20 said legislation to impose compulsory arbitration 
might eventually be necessary but only if the strike con- 
stituted a national emergency affecting a basic industry, 
if mediation had failed and if the work stoppage continued 
after the 8C-day no-strike period had ended. 

CLARK -- Sen, Joseph S, Clark (D Pa.)Oct. 22 pro- 
posed new legislation requiring Government intervention 
in major strikes as soon as they threatened maximum 
employment and production, without waiting for a national 
emergency. He said such legislation should include 
means of assuring that the terms of the settlement could 
not be used to justify inflationary price increases, He 
said the Clark-Reuss bill (S 1237, HR 6263) would achieve 
some of these objectives. HR 6263 was reported June 12 
(H Rept 539) by the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee; S 1237 was pending before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Production and Stabilization Subcommittee 
when the 1959 session ended, (Weekly Report p. 823) 

REUSS -- Rep. Henry S. Reuss (D Wis.) hailed 
Mitchell’s proposals as ‘‘virtually identical to the main 
provision’’ of the Clark-Reuss bill. 
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CUBA POLICY 


Charges by Cuban Premier Fidel Castro that the 
U.S. was supporting moves against his regime brought 
comment from three Senators and the President. Castro 
Oct. 26 said the U.S, allowed planes whichdropped bombs 
and leaflets on Cuban territory to take off for Cuba from 
U.S. soil. 

Senate Democratic Whip Mike Mansfield (Mont.) Oct. 
24 said the State Department had been reasonable in 
dealing with Castro and ‘‘the next step is up to him.”’ 
Mansfield also said the Government should insure that 
its territory was not used as a base for operations 
against Castro. 

Sen. J.W. Fulbright (D Ark.), chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Oct. 27 said Castro was 
‘‘utterly inadequate as far as his government is con- 
cerned.... Castro is floundering around using us as a 
kind of whipping boy. All dictators need somebody to 
blame.”’ 

Sen. George A. Smathers (D Fla.) Oct. 28 said 
Castro’s attack on the U.S. might have economic conse- 
quences. Smathers said friends of Cuba would find it 
difficult to support renewal of the U.S.-Cuba sugar treaty, 
scheduled for consideration in 1960. He said it would be 
logical to assume the State Department would refuse to 
allow Americans to visit Cuba if the situation got worse. 
(Weekly Report p. 659) 

President Eisenhower at his Oct. 28 press conference 
said Attorney General William P. Rogers was doing 
everything possible to prevent illegal flights from the 
U.S. to Cuba. (For text, see p. 1449) 


U. S. SPACE PROGRAM 


Several Congressional studies of U.S. space pro- 
grams were announced in the wake of President Eisen- 
hower’s Oct, 21 statement proposing the transfer of the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency’s rocket research team 
to the civilian National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. (Weekly Report p. 1432) 

Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas), 
chairman of the Senate Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee, Oct. 22 hailed the proposed transfer but sug- 
gested further action was needed to increase the effective- 
ness of the Nation’s space program. Johnson said 1959 
hearings ‘‘have indicated many weaknesses, including the 
lack of coordinated authority over the space program.,”’ 
He said he had directed the Committee staff to study the 
President’s proposal to see if a full Congressional inves- 
tigation was needed. Earlier, Sen. Stuart Symington (D 
Mo.) Oct. 21 called for an investigation and Rep. Chet 
Holifield (D Calif.), chairman of the House Government 
Operations Military Operations Subcommittee, said his 
staff would study the transfer. Rep. Overton Brooks (D 
La.), chairman of the House Science and Astronautics 
Committee, Oct. 28 said his group would begin hearings 
in January to try to determine whether the United States 
must ‘‘continue to play second fiddle’’ in the space field. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower told his Oct. 22 
press conference that all Army missile projects except the 
super-thrust Saturn project would be retained by the Army 
Ordnance Missile Command. He also said fiscal 1961 
NASA budget requests would be “something more” than the 
$530.3 million requested for fiscal 1960. Congress cut that 
request by $29,725,000. (For appropriations, see Weekly 
Report p. 1163; for press conference text, see p. 1446) 


Sen. Stephen Young (D Ohio) Oct, 9said he would in- 
troduce a bill in 1960 to create a new Cabinet post -- 
Secretary of Space and Aeronautical Sciences, 


MEXICAN FARM LABOR 


A Labor Department study group Oct. 23 recom- 
mended temporary extension of the law (PL 82-78) per- 
mitting a half million Mexican farm workers toenter the 
United States temporarily each year for seasonal farm 
work. The group recommended, however, that the Secre- 
tary of Labor be given more power to safeguard the jobs 
and working conditions of native American workers whose 
pay or conditions of work might suffer from competition 
with the Mexican workers (braceros), The study group 
was appointed by Secretary of Labor James P, Mitchell. 

The group’s report said Mexicans were being used 
increasingly in year-round and skilled occupations, con- 
trary to the original intent of the legislation. PL 78 was 
extended in 1958 to run through June 30, 1961. (1958 
Almanac p. 464) The report added that many employers 
preferred Mexicans because they represented an assured 
work force, and that in some.areas, almost 100 percent 
of the seasonal work on certain crop activities was per- 
formed by foreign workers. 

Under an agreement with the Mexican Government, 
the report said, the imported workers were given guaran- 
teed employment and free transportation, housing and 
occupational insurance, It noted that U.S. workers lacked 
similar protections. 

The four-member study group, headed by ex-Sen. 
Edward J. Thye (R Minn. 1947-59), made these specific 
recommendations: (1) use of braceros should be confined 
to necessary crops in temporary labor-shortage situa- 
tions and to unskilled non-machine jobs; (2) the Secretary 
should be given power to establish wage rates for Mexi- 
cans at the prevailing local levels and at no less than 
necessary to avoid an adverse effect on U.S. workers; 
(3) the Secretary should be given power to refuse to cer- 
tify employment of braceros unless employers had made 
“‘positive and direct’’ efforts first to recruit native U.S. 
workers in other nearby farms, unless U.S. workers were 
given benefits equivalent to those given Mexican nationals, 
or unless employers of Mexicans paid U.S, nationals as 
much as they paid the braceros; (4) the Secretary should 
be given power to establish standards for judging whether 
employment of braceros was having an adverse affect on 
the wages and conditions of native U.S. workers; and 
(5) an advisory group with labor, management and public 
representatives should be set up to advise the Secretary 
on the bracero program. (Weekly Report p. 1323) 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


The Labor Department Oct. 23 reported that the con- 
sumer price index rose three-tenths of 1 percent from 
August to September, reaching an all-time high of 125.2 
percent of the 1947-49 average. (Weekly Report p. 867) 





CORRECTION 


In the Senate chart for CQ’s 1959 Voting Partici- 
pation study, Sen. Alan Bible’s (D Nev.) score was 
incorrectly listed as 8 percent. Sen. Bible actually 
voted on 88 percent of the Senate roll-call votes in 
1959. (For chart, see Weekly Report p. 1425) 
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U.S. TRADE POLICY 


Under Secretary of State C. Doulgas Dillon Oct. 27 
called on other riations to lift their restrictions against 
imports of dollar goods. Dillon said the 1959 U.S, balance 
of payments deficit would be $4 billion. ‘‘Deficits of this 
magnitude cannot, of course, continue,’’ he said. 

Dillon, speaking at a General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade meeting in Japan, said that unless discrimin- 
ation against dollar goods ended ‘‘the trend toward 
greater freedom of trade may be reversed.... Either 
we move ahead to get rid of outmoded trade restrictions 
or we can expect a resurgence of protectionism.”’ 

Earlier, the International Monetary Fund in Washing- 
ton Oct. 25 said European and underdeveloped nations no 
longer were justified in restricting imports on products 
bought with dollars. The fund said most European cur- 
rencies were as ‘‘hard”’ as the dollar. 

In a related development, Sen. J.W. Fulbright (D Ark.) 
commented adversely on the Development Loan Fund 
decision, announced Oct. 19, to require most future loans 
to be spent on U.S. goods and services. (Weekly Report 
p. 1433, 1442) 


WESTERN SUMMIT MEETING 


President Eisenhower said at his Oct, 28 news con- 
ference that the Western leaders, including French Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle, had agreed to holda pre-summit 
conference, probably in mid-December. (For text see p. 
1449) 


NIXON COMMITTEE REPORT 


The Cabinet Committee on Price Stability for Eco- 
nomic Growth Oct. 25 issued its third informational re- 
port, entitled ‘‘Managing our Money, Our Budget, and Our 
Debt to Promote Prosperity with Stable Prices.’’ The 
committee, headed by Vice President Richard M, Nixon, 
discussed two issues on which there was disagreement 
between the Administration and Congress in 1959: budget 
management and debt management. (For previous reports 
see Weekly Report p. 1259, 1142) 

The report said deficit spending during a recession 
should be complemented by accumulation of budget sur- 
pluses when business was good. Instead, the report said, 
when recovery had been achieved, ‘‘arguments of a dif- 
ferent kind are improvised to justify continued heavy 
spending. Thus there is a tendency...for budget deficits 
to cumulate rather than to be balanced by later budget 
surpluses.’’ 

The committee also said there should be higher in- 
terest rates on long-term Government loans. Congress 
in 1959 rejected a Presidential request that the 4-1/4 
percent interest ceiling on such loans be lifted. (Weekly 
Report p. 1247) 

The report concluded that the Government’s power 
to achieve ‘‘economic stability’’ by use of budget policy, 
monetary policy and debt management ‘‘is seriously com- 
promised if arbitrary or inappropriate restraints are 
placed on their operation.’’ 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Oct. 28 -- The 
American Bankers Assn., adopted a resolution asking 
Congress to remove the 4-1/4 percent interest rate 
ceiling on long-term securities. 





fh On Congress 


NATURAL GAS BILL 


Rep. Bruce Alger (R Texas) Oct. 26, before the 30th 
annual convention of the Independent Petroleum Assn., 
said ‘‘another effort must be made withinthe industry to 
get together on a workable gas bill.’’ 

Alger said there was increasing diversion of natural 
gas to intrastate consumers because of the utility-type 
regulation of natural gas transported across state lines. 
He said this trend threatened to deprive interstate cus- 
tomers of an adequate supply of gas. Russell Brown, 
IPAA general counsel, said that only Congress could solve 
the regulation problem, The chairman ofthe House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee March 6 said it 
would not consider a bill (HR 366) to free natural gas from 
public utility regulation ‘‘unless conditions change.”’ 
(Weekly Report p. 411) 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Sen, Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) Oct. 26 supported Air 
Force Gen, Curtis E, LeMay’s charge that maintaining the 
air arm of the National Guard was inefficient. LeMay 
made the charge at an Air Force Reserve seminar Sept. 
25, declaring, ‘‘I personally do not believe we need both 
the Air National Guard and the Air Force Reserve.’’ The 
National Guard Assn, in reply demanded that LeMay’s 
‘‘qualifications and continued usefulness be reevaluated.”’ 
Goldwater said the reply amounted to the group putting 
‘fa sleep shade’’ over its eyes since ‘‘the great majority”’ 
of the Air National Guard shared LeMay’s feelings. 
(Weekly Report p. 1430) 


MUTUAL BANKS 


Lee P. Miller, president of the American Bankers 
Assn., Oct. 26 predicted Congress in 1960 would change 
the tax laws on mutual savings banks. The ABA has sup- 
ported a bill (HR 7950) to increase the income taxes on 
savings and loan associations and mutual savings banks. 
It argues that 41 percent of the net income of commercial 
banks is currently taxed compared to 1 percent of the net 
income of other type banks, 


NAACP LOUISIANA SUIT 


The National Assn, for the Advancement of Colored 
People Oct. 21 filed suit in the U.S. District Court in 
New Orleans in an attempt to lift Louisiana’s ban on 
NAACP activity. 

A Louisiana court Oct. 9 issued an order banning 
NAACP activities in the state. This followed a similar 
lower court order issued in 1956 which was later set 
aside by the Louisiana Court of Appeals. 

The NAACP suit seeks to move the case to the Fed- 
eral court and thus void the state injunction. Robert L. 
Carter, NAACP general counsel, Oct. 22 said the new in- 
junction was granted after State Sen, William J. Rainach, 
a candidate for the Democratic nomination for Governor, 
demanded action against the NAACP, 
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Committee Roundup 








LABOR INVESTIGATION 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Select on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field. 

ACTION -- Oct. 23 filed Part Ilofits second interim 
report (S Rept 621) on its 1958 hearings on labor racke- 
teering and management malpractices. (Weekly Report 
p. 1080; 1958 Almanac p. 674) 


The Committee’s ‘‘findings’’: 

@ LOCAL 107, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
TEAMSTERS, Philadelphia, Pa. -- The Committee said 
that “‘by the use of subterfuge, intimidation, threats, and 
physical violence”’ the local’s control went intothe hands 
of ‘‘a group of greedy and unscrupulous officers headed by 
Raymond Cohen.’’ The report said Cohen employed ‘‘un- 
conscionable and ruthless’’ methods to wina 1954 election 
as the local’s secretary-treasurer, and then instituted a 
spending program ‘‘which amounted to nothing less thana 
looting of the local’s treasury.’’ (1958 Almanac p. 683) 

The Committee said Benjamin Lapensohn, Cohen’s 
‘‘fixer,’’ also ‘‘made a large fortune...by exploiting both 
sides in labor-management relations with a complete 
disregard for the welfare of either.’’ It also criticized 
the Philadelphia Bar Assn. for acting ‘‘in a manner not 
in keeping with the stipulated high ethical standards of 
the legal profession’’ in its handling of what the Com- 
mittee termed ‘‘unethical conduct’’ by two member- 
attorneys who represented the local. 

The Committee also found that the Food Fair Co. 
was ‘‘shamefully involved’’ in deals with the local, and 
that the Justice Department ‘‘should have taken action by 
this time’’ in the matter. 

(A Philadelphia grand jury Sept. 19 indicted seven 
men on charges of forgery, conspiracy and misappropri- 
ation of funds from Teamsters Local 107. An investiga- 
tion of the local had been ordered Sept. 3 and the Senate 
Sept. 11 authorized McClellan’s Committee to turn over 
to the grand jury its documentary evidence on alleged 
Local 107 criminal activities, compiled during the 1958 
hearings. 

(Those indicted were: Joseph Grace, local president; 
Raymond Cohen, secretary-treasurer; Benjamin Lapen- 
sohn, hired by the union to work ona yearbook; Abraham 
D. Berman and Edward F, Walker, business agents; 
Joseph E, Hartsough, Cohen’s secretary, and John J. 
Elco, a member.) 

@ UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS OF AMERICA (AFL-CIO) AND MAXWELL C, 
RADDOCK -- The Committee said it could not understand 
the union’s failure to remove from office its vice presi- 
dent, Charles Johnson Jr., and charged he had ‘‘unscru- 
pulously and greedily misused his power and position’’ to 
profit in payoff deals with employers. The report said 
he had received a total of $224,600 in salaries and ex- 
penses in 1955-57 for various union positions, and also 
took $96,500 in commissions for petroleum products sold 
by Penn Products Co. to major construction firms with 
which the union had collective bargaining agreements, It 
said evidence showed the transactions were ‘‘nothing more 
than payoffs to Johnson.’’ 


The Committee said the union’s funds had been ‘‘seri- 
ously misused’’ under the leadership of its president, 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, and that Hutcheson had used Max- 
well C, Raddock ‘‘as a fixer’’ inanattempt to ‘‘head off” 
indictments of himself and other union officers in the 
Indiana highways land scandals. Raddock also was “‘over- 
paid some $200,000,”’’ the report said, for producing a bio- 
graphy of Hutcheson’s father, the late William L. Hutche- 
son, a former Carpenters’ president, with ‘‘huge sections 
of the book”’ plagiarized ‘‘from other more knowledgeable 
authors.’’ (1958 Almanac p. 675) 

(A Washington, D.C., grand jury Oct. 20 indicted the 
following four men on contempt of Congress charges 
growing out of 1958 Senate hearings: Maurice A, Hutche- 
son; William Presser, president of Teamster Local 555 in 
Cleveland; Peter Licavoli of Detroit, who was serving a 
prison sentence for income tax evasion, and Ernest M, 
High of New York, editor of Spotlight Publications, pub- 
lishers of labor periodicals. Both Hutcheson and Presser 
refused to answer specific Committee questions, while 
Licavoli and High failed to respond to Committee sub- 
penas. (1958 Almanac p. 709) 

@ HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ AND 
BARTENDERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, Chicago Area 
(AFL-CIO) -- The Committee found that ‘‘while the union 
has moved at least partially to clean its own house, the 
only response from the industry has been to heap abuse 
on the Committee for looking into the matter in the first 
place.’’ It also found that the Chicago Restaurant Assn, 
was “‘guilty of improper conduct in its handling of labor 
relations for its members,’’ and had ‘‘followed an unde- 
viating policy of using its resources to defeat legitimate 
unionization.’’ It said the mobster-dominated Chicago 
union locals served only to give ‘‘acloakof legitimacy to 
what was nothing more than a pure extortion racket.”’ 
(1958 Almanac p, 676) 

The Committee said it ‘‘places no credence’’ in as- 
sertions of the restaurant association’s leaders that they 
were completely ignorant of methods employed by Abra- 
ham Teitelbaum, the association’s labor counsel, and his 
successor, Anthony V. Champagne, to effect ‘‘settle- 
ments’’ with union officers, and that the organization’s 
‘‘voluntary fund’’ was principally a ‘‘slush fund for the 
placating of racketeers and the purchase of labor peace.’ 

The Committee said Teitelbaum and Champagne hired 
two ‘‘underworld personages’’ -- Louis Romano andSam 
English -- as ‘‘labor experts.’’ 

@ OVERALL SUPPLY INDUSTRY, Detroit Area -- The 
Committee found that the Star Coverall Supply Co. was 
financially backed ‘‘by some of the most notorious figures 
of the Detroit underworld,’’ and that certain Detroit auto- 
mobile dealers were ‘‘only too glad to do business with’’ 
the firm if it meant they would not have to do business 
with legitimate unions. The report saidthe company was 
able to take over business of legitimately operated com- 
panies through use of pressure and with the aid of ‘‘ex- 
convict Teamster business agent Herman Kierdorf,’’ and 
that Kierdorf’s actions ‘‘are a reflection on the type of 
leadership provided the Teamsters by its general presi- 
dent, James R. Hoffa.’’ The Committee said Kierdorf, 
as a Teamster Officer, ‘‘started to intimidate and coerce 
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Detroit automobile dealers on behalf of’’ Star Coverall 
shortly after he testified before the Committee in 1957. 
(1958 Almanac p. 677) 

(Sen. Homer E, Capehart (R Ind.) noted inthe report 
that he was not a Committee member until February 1959 
and consequently had taken no part in preparing the 
report.) 

UAW HEARINGS 


The Committee Sept. 9 concluded hearings onaffairs 
of the United Automobile Workers (AFL-CIO), (Weekly 
Report p. 1186) Testimony: 

Sept. 8 -- Committee Counsel Robert F. Kennedy 
formally disclaimed any part in theinquiry, saying it was 
“the worst situation I’ve ever seen,’’ and ‘‘completely 
unfair’’ because testimony never was fully checked for 
accuracy. 

Sen. Carl T. Curtis (R Neb.), who directed the pre- 
liminary inquiry for GOP members of the Committee, 
told Kennedy the situation was unusual because ‘‘we had 
to do this one by ourselves.”’ 

Chairman John L, McClellan (D Ark.) said he would 
ask the Justice Department to try to discover who had 
lied under oath during the hearings. His decision came 
after receipt from the UAW of sworn affidavits by indi- 
viduals denying earlier testimony by Jesse F, Motsinger 
of Detroit, former UAW international representative. 
The affidavits were turned over to the Committee along 
with a letter from UAW counsel Joseph L, Rauh Jr., who 
said ‘‘outrageous injustices’’ had occurred inthe hearings 
and were ‘‘directly traceable to the highly irregular pro- 
cedures’’ followed by GOP Sens, Curtis and Karl E, Mundt 
(S.D.) in ‘‘a wild and reckless adventure in anti- 
unionism.’’ Motsinger’s testimony had included charges 
that the UAW had: instructed him to file false reports; 
forced him to make contributions to a political action fund; 
and forced him to work in an election campaign. 

John A. Bolman of Toledo, Ohio, ex-UAW interna- 
tional representative, testified that supporters of UAW 
Vice President Richard Gosser gave hima severe beating 
when he demanded an accounting of some union funds, that 
he filed a series of court suits against Gosser and the 
union and then was expelled for failing to follow union 
procedures. 

Under questioning by Kennedy, Bolman said he filed 
the suits after being approached by Toledo attorney H.P. 
Ells and that he believed legal fees involved were paid 
by Paul Block, publisher of the Toledo Blade. Kennedy 
said two investigators went to Toledo and Ells admitted 
to them that ‘‘these charges were all a fraud,’’ but that 
they were brought ‘‘because the employers wanted to ruin 
the pension plan in Toledo.’’ 

Sept. 9 -- Robert Manupel, counsel for Republican 
Committee members, said he had talked to Ells and Ells 
denied Kennedy’s statement. 

Conflicting testimony was given by Randolph Gray, 
former UAW financial secretary in Toledo’s Local 12, and 
Lowell Goerlich, an attorney. Gray said he had seen 
Goerlich, then representing the UAW, destroy some 
union records in 1950 that figured in a court suit. Goer- 
lich denied it and said Gray was ‘“‘suffering from a mental 
disturbance at the time.”’ 

Gray said he had been pressured to lie about dis- 
honest union financial transactions, and ‘‘I cracked up... 
I was just exhausted from the pressure.”’ 

McClellan, bringing the hearings to an end, said he 
felt much evidence at the UAW inquiry was old, that the 
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Committee had served its purpose and should not be con- 
tinued any longer. Curtis and Mundt said the inquiry 
showed the need for a ‘‘thorough-going’’ study of the UAW, 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- Sept. 10 -- Kennedy, 
in a letter to McClellan, announced his resignation from 
both the Committee and the Senate Government Operations 
Committee’s Permanent Investigations Subcommittee. He 
said the Committee’s goals had been ‘fruitfully realized,” 
and that ‘‘only in the Teamsters Union did there seem to 
be a reluctance tocleanup.’’ Hetold newsmen he planned 
to write a book on Congressional investigations. 

Sept. 24 -- McClellan appointed Jerome S, Adlerman, 
New York lawyer, as acting chief counsel for the Com- 
mittee, Adlerman had served as assistant chief counsel 
since 1957, 

(Earlier in the year, the Committee planned to investi- 
gate violence in a strike by the Textile Workers Union of 
America (AFL-CIO) against the Harriet-Henderson Mills 
in North Carolina, but the Committee July 30 cancelled 
the inquiry on grounds it might prejudice pending litiga- 
tion in the strike.) 


TEAMSTERS-MONITORS 


The running-battle between the Teamsters Union’s 
court-appointed Board of Monitors and the union reached 
the Supreme Court in September, with the Teamsters 
challenging the board’s powers, but the high court was 
not expected to act on the appeal before mid-November. 
Developments in the union-monitors conflict: 

Aug. 27 -- Five union members filed an affidavit in 
U.S. District Court asking the removal of the monitors’ 
chairman, Martin F. O’Donoghue, and of member Law- 
rence T, Smith on grounds they were ‘‘attempting to serve 
two masters.’’ They said O’Donoghue also was acting as 
an attorney for the AFL-CIO Plumbers Union and Smith 
was representing several large chain restaurants in 
Teamster dealings. 

Aug. 31 -- Hoffa informed the monitors he had taken 
steps to carry out their Aug. 13 request that he shift more 
than $500,000 in union funds from non-interest-bearing 
banks to accounts paying interest. 

Sept. 2 -- The monitors asked Hoffa to remove from 
office immediately the presidents of three locals -- Joseph 
Glimco of Chicago, Harold Gross of Miami Beach and 
Anthony Provenzano of Hoboken, N.J. The monitors 
recommended the three be put on trial before union boards 
on the basis of charges of alleged shakedowns and extor- 
tion developed during Senate hearings. (Weekly Report 
p. 995) 

(Hoffa told a Sept. 28 news conference he had no in- 
tention of bringing union ouster action against the three 
and that written answers to the charges had been made, 
based on the individuals’ statements. 

(Provenzano, also president of Teamsters Joint 
Council of New Jersey, July 29 was indicted in Jersey 
City on two charges of accepting bribes from truckers. 
Gross Oct, 22 pleaded innocent in New York to charges 
he had failed to pay taxes on $29,000, most of which the 
Government charged he extorted from the Hearst Publish- 
ing Co. His trial was set for Nov. 2.) 

Sept. 14 -- The monitors, in an interim report filed 
with U.S. District Judge F. Dickinson Letts, who set up 
the board in 1958, asked for a court order to remove 
Hoffa from the Teamster presidency, charging him with 
misusing hundreds of thousands of dollars of union funds 
in a Florida land development project and other 
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transactions. They said Hoffa had violated his ‘‘fiduci- 
ary’’ obligations to protect union funds and had engaged 
in a conflict of interests. 

The union member of the monitors board, Daniel B. 
Maher, Oct. 9 filed a dissenting minority report stating 
that the. request for Hoffa’s removal was based on un- 
proven testimony and requesting that the report be re- 
turned with instructions that Hoffa be asked to explain the 
transactions. 

Sept. 18 -- The Teamsters filed appeals with the 
Supreme Court challenging the merits of both the original 
Jan. 31, 1958 consent order by Judge Letts setting up the 
Board of Monitors and permitting Hoffa to assume the 
Teamsters presidency pending a union clean-up, and a 
Feb, 9, 1959 modification of the order extending the 
monitors’ powers and postponing the Teamsters’ annual 
convention and election. (John Cunningham, former head 
of the 13-member rank-and-file union group that opposed 
Hoffa’s presidency, Sept. 8 filed an appeal with the 
Supreme Court from a lower court's denialofhis attempt 
to have the original consent order reviewed, Cunningham 
held that the order was deficient because all union mem- 
bers allegedly were not properly notified of the action.) 
(Weekly Report p. 995, 216) 

Oct, 2 -- The monitors reported to Judge Letts that 
Hoffa had refused to follow their recommendations for 
election procedure reforms, and asked the court toorder 
their adoption. At an Oct. 22 hearing on the complaint, 
the union agreed to adopt the proposed regulations. Under 
a court agreement, the union said it would: adopt pro- 
posed rules fur 51 locals under trusteeship and permit an 
independent group, the Honest Ballot Assn., to oversee 
elections; recommend ‘‘speediest possible adoption’’ of 
a similar set of rules by self-governing locals and post- 
pone elections in cases where the rules had not been con- 
sidered beforehand; direct all locals not to disqualify any- 
one from voting or running for office for late payment 
of dues merely because the employer whochecked off the 
dues was late in sending them to the union. 

Both the union and the monitors agreed they would 
decide after the first 12 elections in the trusteeship 
group whether to continue using an outside supervisory 
agency. 


TEAMSTERS-LABOR REFORM ACT 


Secretary of Labor James P, Mitchell Sept. 19 noti- 
fied Hoffa to report within 10 days on actions taken to rid 
his union of ex-felons in keeping with provisions of the 
1959 labor reform law (PL 86-257). The law made it a 
criminal offense for anyone to hold union office within five 
years of his conviction for felony or for violation of re- 
porting or trusteeship provisions of the act. Communist 
party members were barred for a similar period. 
(Weekly Report p. 1194) 

Hoffa Sept. 21 sent letters to all union locals, advis- 
ing them to comply with the act, and told a Sept. 28 news 
conference a preliminary survey showed only about five 
Teamsters officials would be affected bythe law. He said 
all five had taken leave of absence and would again be 
eligible for office in January 1960. 


INDICTMENTS, LEGAL ACTIONS 


Evidence produced at Senate hearings played a large 
part in a series of grand jury indictments. Contempt of 
Congress indictments also were an outgrowth of the 
hearings. Legal actions included the following: 











Aug. 6 -- Allen M, Dorfman, Chicago insurance 
executive, challenged a Committee charge made during 
1958 hearings that he had misused funds of Local 1031, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL- 
CIQ). Dorfman, testifying at an Illinois Insurance Depart- 
ment hearing based on Committee charges, said he had 
held $51,461 in union welfare funds in his own accounts 
for three years but the debt was reflected in his records 
at all times and he was within his rights to use the funds 
as he saw fit. The Committee, inan Aug. 5 interim report 
on 1958 hearings (S Rept 621, Part I), said Dorfman and 
other members of his family had received more than $3 
million in service fees from Hoffa in eight years for 
serving as welfare fund brokers. (Weekly Report p. 1080) 

Sept. 10 -- Two ex-Teamster officials were con- 
victed in New York on charges of conspiracy to obstruct 
justice by hiding records sought by a special grand jury. 
They were: Joseph Curcio, former secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 269 and also ex-president of AFL 
Local 649, United Auto Workers, whose charter later was 
revoked; and George Baker former organizer of Team- 
sters Local 269, which was described by the Government 
as a ‘‘paper’’ local existing solely for union racketeering, 

Sept. 21 -- Robert B. (Barney) Baker of St. Louis, 
Mo., representative of the Central Conference of Team- 
sters, was indicted bya Pittsburgh, Pa., jury for allegedly 
receiving $525 from the president of a Pittsburgh film and 
freight distributing firm in violation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, The act prohibited an employee representative from 
accepting money from an employer engaged in interstate 
commerce except for services performed. (Weekly Re- 
port p. 111; 1958 Almanac p. 678) 

Oct, 21 -- A New York Federal court postponed until 
Dec. 29 the setting of a date for the trial of Teamster 
ex-president Dave Beck oncharges he allegedly received 
a $200,000 payment from two trucking company execu- 
tives, Roy Fruehauf and Burge M, Seymour, co-defendants 
in the case. The three were indicted in June. (Weekly 
Report p. 996) 


AFRICA POLICY 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Foreign Relations. 

ACTION -- Oct, 23 released a study, ‘‘United States 
Foreign Policy in Africa,’’ prepared by the Program of 
African Studies of Northwestern University. The report 
criticized the Government’s ‘‘negative, ad hoc approach’”’ 
to Subsaharan Africa and a tendency to allow U.S, policy 
toward Africa to be formulated in Europe. It said that the 
U.S. was too preoccupied with Communist penetration in 
Africa, which the report described as ‘‘minimal.’’ 

The report proposed: (1) the U.S. should accept the 
fact that colonialism ‘‘is fast running its course;’’(2) the 
U.S. should ‘‘view with sympathy’’ moves towards federa- 
tion of African states; (3) aid programs should be reap- 
praised and increased, with efforts to develop regional 
and international programs similar to the Colombo plan, 
and emphasis given to economic and technological aid 
rather than military; (4) appropriations for African ex- 
changes and educational programs ‘‘of all kinds’’ should 
be greatly increased; (5) more American capital invest- 
ment in Africa should be encouraged. 

Chairman J.W, Fulbright (D Ark.) said he was par- 
ticularly interested in the recommendation of “‘sympathy”’ 
for federation moves, He said the United States ‘‘should, 
indeed, go even further and strongly encourage the 
African nations to move in that direction.’”’ 
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Congressional Quiz 








1960 VICE PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES 


By Congressional Quarterly 


Various prominent politicians are being men- 


tioned frequently as Vice Presidential possibilities 
for 1960. What do you know about these men and the 
offices they hold? Try for four correct answers. 


1. Q--Frequently mentioned as a potential Demo- 


cratic Vice Presidential nominee is a Representa- 
tive from Connecticut who also has served as 
Ambassador to India. He is (a) Emilio Daddario; 
(b) Donald J. Irwin; (c) Chester W. Bowles? 


A--(c). Bowles in addition has served as a 
special assistant to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations and as Governor of Connecticut. 


. Q--One of the few men who has publicly announced 


his candidacy for the Vice Presidential nomination 
is the House Minority Leader. He is (a) Joseph 
W. Martin Jr. (R Mass.); (b) Charles A. Halleck 
(R Ind.); (c) Everett McKinley Dirksen (R I11.)? 


A--(b). Halleck Sept. 20 said he ‘‘would answer 
yes”’ if asked to accept the Republican Vice 
Presidential nomination. 


. Q--Sen. Kenneth B, Keating also has been men- 


tioned as a Republican Vice Presidential nominee. 
Keating is from (a) Massachusetts; (b) Conn- 
ecticut; (c) New York? 


A--(c). Keating, elected to the Senate in 1958, was 
formerly a Representative from New York. 


. Q--New Jersey’s Governor has been named as a 


possible Democratic Vice Presidential nominee. 
His name is (a) Robert B, Meyner; (b) Clinton A. 
Clausen; (c) J. Caleb Boggs? 


A--(a). Meyner has beenGovernor of New Jersey 
since 1953. 


. Q--Four of President Eisenhower’s Cabinet offi- 


cers have been mentioned for the Republican Vice 
Presidential nomination, They are the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, the Secretary of Labor and the 
Attorney General. Can you name two of these 
men? 


A--Secretary of Treasury, Robert B. Anderson; 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Arthur S, Flemming; Secretary of Labor, James 
P, Mitchell; AttorneyGeneral, William P. Rogers. 


. Q--True or false: The Governor of Ohio, whohas 


been named as a possible Democratic Vice Presi- 
dential nominee, is George Docking? 


A--False. The Governor of Ohio is Michael V. 
DiSalle. Docking, also a possible Democratic 
nominee, is Governor of Kansas. 


. Q--Identify the following men -- all Vice Presi- 


dential possibilities -- asGovernors, Senators or 
Representatives and as Democrats or Repub- 
licans. Try for four out of six: Albert Gore, 
G. Mennen Williams, Mark O, Hatfield, Barry 
Goldwater, George A. Smathers and Frank J. 
Lausche, 


A--Sen. Albert Gore (D Tenn.); Michigan Gov.G, 
Mennen Williams (D); Oregon Gov. Mark O. Hat- 
field (R); Sen. Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.), Sen, 
George A. Smathers (D Fla.) and Sen. Frank J. 
Lausche (D Ohio). 








Check your Congressional Quarterly Almanacs for additional details and background information on the 
news of Congress appearing in the Weekly Reports. Published since 1945, the 
CQ Almanac is fully indexed and cross referenced. 
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CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


The Week In Congress 





> ; Congress in 1959 demonstrated once more its tendency 
KF oreign Policy to exercise a predominantly negative role in helping to 
shape United States foreign policy. But the session also witnessed some bold, if 
largely unsuccessful, efforts to seize the initiative in reshaping the Mutual Security 
Program. A special CQ study reviews legislative activities in 1959 bearing on the 
Development Loan. Fund, non-military grant aid, investment guarantees, International 
Development Assn., disarmament, and ‘‘captive nations,’’ together with the handi- 
caps facing Congress in attempting to influence foreign policy and some proposals 
for reforming its procedures. (Page 1442) 


Disagreeing Senators 


CQ’s annual study of the stands of Senate delegations 
shows that Senators from the same state voted alike, 
on the average, on 77 percent of the roll-call votes 
in 1959. The highest agreement score, 96 percent, 
was achieved by Republicans Curtis and Hruska (Neb.) 
and three Democratic pairs: McGee-O’Mahoney 
(Wyo.), Gore-Kefauver (Tenn.) and Mansfield- 
Murray (Mont.). Among one-party delegations, Ohio 
Democrats Young and Lausche agreed the least. Of 
the two-party delegations, Sens. Muskie (D) and Smith 
- (R) of Maine saw eye-to-eye most often. (Page 1435) 


School Bill Compromise 


The House General Education Subcommittee is meet- 
ing Nov. 5 in an effort to work out the general 
principles of a compromise Federal-aid-to-schools 
bill Congress would be willing to pass and the Presi- 
dent would be willing to sign in 1960. At the side- 
lines, the nucleus of a citizens’ committee is waiting 
for some progress; at the first sign of agreement it 
will move to drum up public support. (Page 1439) 


Kentucky Governorship 


Bert T. Combs is the candidate of a badly divided 
Democratic party against ex-Rep. John M. Robsion 
Jr. in the Nov. 3 Kentucky gubernatorial election -- 
a contest which could have important bearings onthe 
Presidential aspirations both of Kentucky Gov. A.B. 
(Happy) Chandler and of Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson. 
(Page 1438) 





Your Congressman’s Voting Record 


CQ’s individual Voting Record forms for 
House and Senate Members for 1959 are now 
ready. They bring together in one place the 
actual votes of a Member onevery roll-call vote 
during the first session of the 86th Congress. 
The CQ Individual Voting Records are available 
to CQ clients for every session since 1945 at 
$12.50 per Member per session. 














Mexican Farm Workers 


A special group appointed by Labor Secre- 
tary Mitchell recommended extension of the law 
under which a half million Mexican workers come 
to the U.S. each year to work on farms during 
seasonal labor shortages. But the group said the 
Secretary of Labor should be given more power 
to make sure competition from the braceros 
doesn’t downgrade the working conditions of 
native U.S. farm laborers. (Page 1454) 


Steel Strike 


With the final decision on the steel strike injunction 
delayed in the courts, top Administration and Cong- 
ressional figures came up with a hatch of proposals 
for new laws to curb or forestall national emergency 
strikes. Labor Secretary Mitchell proposed the 
creation of fact-finding boards to clarify the issues 
well in advance of an actual strike; Sen. John Sherman 
Cooper said compulsory arbitration might be neces- 
sary under certain conditions; and Sen. John F, 
Kennedy, Senate Labor Subcommittee chairman, pro- 
posed arming the President with a battery of varied 
powers, including the right to seize the industry in- 
volved. (Page 1453) 


Miscellany 


The consumer price index jumped toits highest level 
in history...a new report on labor-management cor- 
ruption, based on 1958 hearings, was filed by the 
Senate Select Labor-Management Committee, headed 
by Sen. McClellan...Under Secretary of State Dillon, 
in Tokyo for a meeting of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, said foreign nations should drop 
restrictions on dollar imports...Sen. Smathers said 
the U.S.-Cuba sugar pact might face renewal diffi- 
culties because of the anti-American charges of 
Cuban Premier Fidel Castro...the President said a 
pre-summit Western leaders meeting would be held 
soon.... (Page 1453-58) 
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